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HARVEST SCENE NEAR ROBLIN, MANITOBA. 





Roblin is, of course, named after the Prime Minister of the Premier Province of the West--Manitoba—and its flourishing 
condition well typifies the assured place which the Province now holds under the guidance of its Provincial statesmen 
Sit Rodmond Roblin is of Ontario birth and education. It is thirty-two years since he went to Manitoba, at a time when the 
idea of a transcontinental railway was still simmering in the brains of Montreal financiers. His first business was farming 
then grain dealing, until, in 1888, he entered political life as a Member of the Legislative Assembly. So swiftly did he come to 
the front that he was, two years later, called upon to form a Government, and each successive election has strengthened his 
place in ‘he esteem of the constituents. An uncompromising Imperialist, Sir Rodmond knows how to reconcile Imperialism 
with the best interests of the prairie farmer. It is an illustration of the varied elements that go to make up the statesmanship 
ol the prairie that the Prime Ministers of the other two Western Provinces should be respectively a lawyer and a journalist. 
The Ho _A. L. Sifton, Prime Minister of Alberta, won so much distinction in his Province that he was Chief Justice of the 
Province before being called upon to form the Ministry of which he is the head; while the Hon. Walter Scott was both a 
printer and journalist-proprietor of Regina and Moose Jaw before entering upon political life, 
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CANADA’S BUFFALO PARK. 


By Lorp CONGLETON. 
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YOUNG BULLS. g 
NDOUBTEDLY one of the most remarkable and events have shown, was chosen with admirable skill 1 fore 5 h 
most interesting features of modern Western Canada thought; the land enclosed comprises those haun . where J 5 
both from the naturalist’s, the sportsman’s and buffaloes of the past used to love to dwell when in | juntless - u 
the tourist’s point of view—is the great Buffalo herds they roamed the rolling prairies, cropping its | txurious 4 . 
Park at Wainwright, Alberta. Curiously enough, grass and wallowing contentedly in its grassy “ muske¢ This I 
however, this remarkable game reserve is comparatively un- land has now been shut off from the swift or:ush of 
known to the great cosmopolitan band of travellers that yearly civilisation and saved from the sharp steel of the prairi 
pass across the continent. The reason for this is that the Grand plough; it has been repopulated by its pristine inl bitants 


Trunk Pacific Railway, on whose main line Wainwright is and presents one of the most perfect pictures of nspoilt 











situated, does not yet possess a transcontinental route, and the Nature that modern progress has left accessible to the ordinar : 
people who pass Wainwright are either money-makers too traveller. ; 
busily employed in exploiting this land of promise, or else are For not only have the buffalo come back to their « 

local inhabitants who, thinking that they have at their doors but wapiti, prong-buck and the timid whitetail deer live at " 
the park to visit peace with men ; 
whenever they while the shad 

have leisure and thickets tha : 
inclination, are never ti j i 
rarely taketheop- Caae oh ; " 
portunity. Even lumber-jack’s Fe . 
the men most axe are tenanted . 
interested in the by stately th P 
development of moose, greatest q 
Wainwright at of the northen - _ 
present fail to forest denizens } . 
realise the possi- Not. that this bP XK 
bilities of adver- is by ant Z pt 
tisement that means som $ - 


this unique large edition of & 
presence in their a zoologica 3 
midst affords garden: far ; 
them; they from it. Ih 


regard the park 
as almost a mis- 
fortune, since it 
prevents so 
much land from 
coming into cul- 





this park ar 
living onli 
those who, under 
ordinary ci 
cumstances and 
but for the 


tivation. But I progress ol 
feel certain all man ould 
this will be dwell t here 
changed when grows 1 heir 
the railway gets AMONG THE WILD FLOWERS IN THE BUFFALO PARK. natural food, and 
through to the on it t liv 
coast and tourists begin to flock along the best-laid track on all the year round, while those who would see thes mals 
the continent. Wainwright will not have to live long before must go to work seriously and not expect a bun-feedii nda\ 
it turns to bless the Buffalo Park. For this park is, I assure excursion. A two-mile drive or ride—the latter b you 
you, worth quite a lot of trouble to see. can procure a good mount—brings you to the | ites 
A few years ago the Dominion Government of Canada where Superintendent McTaggatt or one of his “ boys" vays 
negotiated with Mr. Pablo of Montana to buy his famous herd pleased and ready to show you the spots where the wil mais 
of buffalo, which was to be broken up owing to the demands of can be most probably found: indeed, but for their ! wert 
the U.S.A. Government ; Canada seized her opportunity, and you not versed in the prairie-hunter’s arts, you mig ndet 
became possessed of the finest herd of prairie buffalo that existed even whole days and see nothing but rolling prairie, ; ntl 
in the whole world; too late the Yankees have awaken to tenanted by no creature larger than the ubiquitous m 
the fact that their neighbours had made a real “ deal.” In inquisitive gophir. Under the direction of the s' ven 
order to accommodate these last remnants of a great race, the dent himself, however, I can assure you that no lover ture 
rather the wonder of it w! odin 


Canadian Government enclosed an enormous tract of prairie 
with a fence some seventy-six miles in length; the site, as 


will return unsatisfied ; 
teeling of bewildered repletion and joy. 
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On August 17th I stopped at Wainwright, and, after a 
comfortable night at the hotel—there are, by the way, two 
hotels in this little town, to say nothing of cafés and restaurants— 
| set out on a perfect morning in a typical Canadian “ rig” 


“ce 


the 4 ; Wy 
the mosquitoes from being over-attentive, the prairie birds were 


revelling in their all-too-short summer and the prairie flowers 


had carpeted the country with a fine riot of natural colour. 
| was driven by an old Royal Field Artillery soldier, from 
Glasgow, who had settled out here after the Boer War, and had 
erown a confirmed optimist, like all the people in this country. 
Under the direction of the genial superintendent we led along 
. track which to English eyes seemed of a somewhat dubious 


nature. f1ow- 
ever, the rig es 
was ma lor 
this kind of 
thing fall 
would | hort 
and so iny- 
how, \ all 
fears his 
score Wé soon 
quiet when 
the cap ilities 
of the » to 
negotiat hree 
feet hig \der- 
erowth len 
timber, nus- 
keg hes, 
sand-hole and 
buffalo - lows 
had bee xpe- 
rienced 

“A moose 
ind he alf 
were hereabouts 
this morning,” 


remarked Walter 
furpingham, 


McTaggatt’s THEY THAT 


right-hand man, 

a fine specimen of the cowboy type and a great horseman. 
The horse he rode was a well-built English type of animal, and 
as fit as could be; he was dressed picturesquely in leather- 
fringed trousers, grey flannel shirt and wide-brimmed hat, 
while a gun at his side boded ill for any wolf or coyote that 
might be met skulking in the bushes ; for the cunning prairie 
wolves, so I was told, have been the chief obstacle, so far, in 
preserving the deer, and are still far from being a negligible 
quantity. The moose-mother and her calf, the latter the 
first of its kind to be born in the park, were not to be seen ; 
but very shortly after I saw a tree shaking suspiciously in a clump 
to my left, and then the trees parted and I beheld the curious 
prehistoric head of a bull moose, with his palmated horns still 
in velvet. This proved to be the tamest animal we met in the 
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prairie breezes were blowing just pleasantly enough to keep 





SURVIVE. 
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park, and he allowed us to go quite near, taking but little interest 
in us till he finished a succulent branch and strode proudly 
away among the trees. Already I had seen a sight that the 
most cunning hunter could not improve upon, and a qualified 
‘‘ moose-hunter ” is a man who has reached the head of the 
list in North American woodcraft. We pushed on meanwhile 
along no particular track, and shortly afterwards I was able to 
make out three ‘“ whitetails”” examining us attentively from 
a neighbouring hillock. So well did their browny grey match 
the shadows of the scrub that, although within two hundred 
yards, it was extremely difficult to make them out except when 
they moved ; there were two does and a buck, the latter carry- 
ing a good head. Our attention, however, was immediately 
afterwards 
caught by the 
magnificent 
spectacle ot two 
young wapiti 
stags—or elk, as 
they are  mis- 
called in Canada 

standing at 
gaze about a 
quarter ot a 
mile off. Their 
freshly-cleaned 
horns glittered 
in the sunlight 
like steel blades 
as they impa- 
tiently watched 
our approach, 
torn between 
their instinc~ 
tive fear of 
man and a 
proud disdain 
of flight. They 
decided to com- 
promise, and 
we could not 
get near them; 
for although 
the superintendent and Turpingham tried to organise an 
impromptu drive, the stags always preferred to trot away. 
Over the next hill we found a herd wumbering some seventy 
head, including a dozen frisking calves. We drove to within 
seventy-five yards, and I got down to take a photograph, 
being warned, however, by the superintendent not to stray 
too far from the ‘rig.’ However, this time the buffalo 
moved off slowly and, beyond some angry looks, they seemed 
more anxious to avoid us than to chance an encounter. So 
thus, at last, 1 had seen the buffalo (or, more correctly, the bison) 
in his natural haunts, and I was not disappointed at the sight ; 
it was one of those moments which all lovers of wild Nature 
can appreciate, yet there was nothing very remarkable to an 
unsympathetic eye in seeing a herd of some rather grotesque 
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cattle, in rather a damp place, on a hot summer day on a dull 
prairie, to say nothing of mosquitoes; but when one realised 
that these animals once in their millions had been the 
lords of these prairies, that the romance of their dominion and 
the sad cruel story of their destruction was the history of North 
American civilisation with its Red Indians, its woodmen and 
trappers, its explorers and settlers, and its marvellous develop- 
ment, that this sight carried one back, not, like a theatre, bv 
mere histrionic art, but in reality, to: what had gone on for ever, 
that it was I in the year 1912 who was seeing this, then the wonder 
of the scene that is, of course, quite indescribable, may in some 
very small way be apparent to those who would not other- 
wise comprehend it. It was, indeed, a great day, and a glimpse 
of velvety-eyed, delicately-stepping, white-rumped prong-horns 
was my last impression when necessity in the shape of a Grand 
lrunk Pacific express bade me be going 

Altogether there are in the park about 1,100 buffalo, 
50 wapiti, 20 moose, 6 antelopes and about 30 white-tailed 
deer. There were 250 buffalo calves born last year and not 
one has died; in fact, with the possible exception of the ante- 
lopes, all the animals are doing splendidly, while hundreds of 
duck and game-birds have already discovered how safe a 
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sanctuary this park has been made. But the scener 
makes the visit worth while; no flat expanse of dried 
grass, Which is the general English idea of the prair 
a lovely rolling country of hill and dale, wood, la 
stream. As it is becoming better known, an _ ine; 
number of visitors are stopping to see the park, 
one has been disappointed, for it is, indeed, a unig 
to study Nature. 

In rough, short notes like this, I have not been abl; 
anything like a detailed description of this interesti BP 
I have failed even to remark on the wonderful bird-lif, t} 
place, the great flocks of duck and gulls on the lakes, t irks 
buntings and prairie chickens in its scrub, the hawks t! 
above its marshes or the crows strutting in its meado\ Nor 
can I describe in reasonable compass the wild flowers 
great profusion—I picked seventeen varieties all in | 
a twenty yards radius at one spot !—nor the butterflie. - el|, 
and orange, red and brown, blue and black, that sex eta 
of the flowers flitting in the sun ; nor the tinselly dr: fl 
nor the hundred-and-one other forms of life. I can, ever 
tell you about it, though incompletely; the wonder: the 
glory of it all demands more than a hurried visit. 


TOWN-PLANNING AT WINNIP8&G. 


By H. C. Core, SecrRETARY 


INNIPEG is not a howling wil 
derness of bricks and mortar 
in the centre of a sea of 
prairie. It is a great and beau 
tiful citv, good to live in, good 

to do business in, good to spend a holiday 
in. How good it is to live in one may judge 
by the wonderful increase in population. In 
1870 it was a small trading post with a 
population of 215; in 1898 the population 
had risen to 40,000; in 1902 it was 48,411; 
in 1906 it had taken a leap to 101,057; to- 
day it is a city of 204,326. It is a city of 
beautiful homes, with a healthy, prosperous 
and contented people In 1875 Winnipeg 
was not on the map; it was just a Hudson 
Bay fort, known as Fort Garry. One can 
have some idea of its progress to-day by the 
fact that last year the building figures were 
17,550,000dol. In 1870 there was no bank, 
to-day there are twenty-two banks with a 
clearance of 1,172,762,142dol. annually. These 
few items of indicated growth tell the story 
of what has happened in Winnipeg more 
eloquently than columns of boast talk, and 
with a certitude that mere words must lack, 
for figures—despite their known reputation 
for misleading effects—are yet the surest and 
safest guides to conclusions in the case of 
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THE FRINGE OF COMMERCIAL WINNIPEG. 


Town PLANNING COMMITTEE 





IN ONE OF THE PARKS. 


public growth and expauswn. The business 
man needs no better signpost to civic develop- 
ments than the increase in population, in 
building permits and in bank business. In 
these he reads the story of growth or stagna 
tion, of progress or precarious existence ‘ 

But the student of civic growth wi! 
enquire how the details have been filled in 
rather than what general results have been 
obtained. One will ask how the city to which 
its citizens point with such pride has been 
built, whether it has good streets, good schools, 
colleges, churches, parks, street cars, railway 
facilities, water service, sewer system, street 
lights and all the essentials of the modern 
city as determined by experiment and expet!- 
ence. The speed with which Winnipe: has 
been built might fairly raise doubts as ‘« the 


excellence of the methods employed in m «king 
a city that is already termed, by co mon 
expression, the “‘ Chicago of Canad It 


may be said with entire truth tho the 
makers of Winnipeg past and presen! ‘ave 


generally realised the importance o! ight 
beginning and careful procedure and od 
look ahead to see what new thi lhe 
along the horizon Every error he nol 
been avoided, nor every good thing m 


plished in Winnipeg; but the me 
have had the making of the city 
last forty years have done singular el 
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ALBERTA, CANADA 


For Immediate Sale 












One of the finest Farms in Southern Alberta, 






consisting of 3,100 acres of first-class Wheat 
Land. Over three-fourths of the land can be 


steam ploughed. 
frontage on the Bow River. 






One and a-half miles of 






Good Houses and Buildings, and all fenced and 
cross- enced. This is a splendid investment, as 
the pace can be divided into 160 or 320 acre 


| rms saleable at £6 or £7 per acre. 


Price £4 per acre, Cash 


50°. 0 the money could easily be raised on mortgage. 








For full particulars apply to 


ASTLEY « SHACKLE 


GRAND TRUNK BUILDING, 
17/19, COCKSPUR ST., LONDON, S.W. 


Gerrard 7500.) 





(Telephone : 
Head Office : 
CALGARY, ALBERTA, CANADA. 






And at 
GLASGOW & DERBY. 
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The Canadian Bank 
“xe Of Commerce 


Capital Authorised - - $25,000,000 (£5,136,986). 


$15,000,000 (£3,082,192). 
Reserve Fund - - 512,500,000 (£2,568,493). 


Capital Paid-Up_ - 


HEAD OFFICE—TORONTO. 


SIR EDMUND WALKER, C.V.O., LL.D., 


D.C.L., President 
LL.D., Vice-President 


ALEXANDER LAIRD, General 
Assistant-General Manager 


Z. A. LASH, Esq,, K.( 
Manager. JOHN AIKD, 


The Principal Branches of the Bank (366 in all) are :— 
IN CANADA: 
—ao COLUMBIA AND YUKON. 


rt. New We ster» Vancouver thee 


ONTARIO — egg secnete 
Brantford Brockville el h Hamilt« London Mor 
offices). Port Arthur (Jue St. Thom Sherl ke thees) Three R 
Toronto (16 offices) W Ikerville at aterloo Woodstoch W 


WESTERN oe 


Calgary 4 offices) Edmonton Prince Albert 
W (7 office 


Dawson. Nelson. Prince Rup Victoria (4 office 


MARITIME PROVINCES. 


Charlottetown Fredericton Ha Moncton st. John Ssvadne l t W 
In addition to which there are Branches at 280 Towns throughout Canada 
IN THE UNITED STATES: 


New York, N-\ Portland, Ore I 
IN NEWFOUNDLAND: sy. Joly IN MEXICO: 
London Office: 2, LOMBARD asiaereaniaia E.C. 
H. V. F. JONES, Manager A. R. PHIPPS, \ 


ri xico, as well as on all othe ty those ‘ 
ind Commercial Lette { Credit and Traveller Che ‘ Buys or Collect 
Bills of Exchange, Dividend Cheque amd Cou I xecutes orders f t ircha 
sale § Canadian os Units d State id undertakes all other d riy of Moneta 
business with all points in North denarten, 

















A CANADIAN PACIFIC 


“ READY 


IR FULL PARTICULARS COMMUNICATE WITH 
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GET YOUR CANADIAN HOME from the he CANADIAN PACIFIC 


The Canadian Pacific “ Ready Made” Farms offer to Residents of Great Britain a means of settling in Western Canada 
with a minimum of discomfort, and insure the production of revenue from the investment in the shortest possible time. 





JHN TAYLOR, from Ballymooney, Ireland, arrived at Strathmore, Alberta, three months ago, and purchased a Canadian Pacific HH 
Ready Made” farm. One week after his arrival he was earning an income from the property. Now his monthly return from the iil 
*-le of farm produce is close to £20 and is steadily growing larger. No other colonization project in the world can equal this record. | 
| 

| 


READY MADE FARMS IN ALBERTA, SASKATCHEWAN AND BRITISH COLUMBIA 
FERTILE LANDS IN ALBERTA, SASKATCHEWAN AND MANITOBA 


COL NIZATION DEPT., CANADIAN PACIFIC RAILWAY, 62-65, Charing Cross, London, England 








MADE" HOUSE IN ALBERTA 






































THE CITY OF ONE HUNDRED 


in planning and accomplishment. Winnipeg was the first 
town in Canada to appoint a Town-planning Commission. 
[t is the first town in the New World to set about town- 
planning in a proper way. Hitherto, in the New World, it 
has been the custom to look on town-planning as an adjunct 
to real estate boosting. When the American city has produced 
a fine civic centre and a system of ring boulevards connecting 
up its outer park system it considers its work complete. 
Winnipeg’s Town-planning Commission, under the guidance 
of Mr. Fred Cole, who was for some years with the Garden City 
Company, is working on more European lines. It has com- 
menced at the very bottom of the problem, making a complete 
social survey of the city in order that it may learn the exact 
condition of the whole of its citizens. It is making an ex- 
haustive housing survey in order that it may know how its 
citizens are housed. It is making a study of its railway systems 
and general transport in order that it may improve existing 
conditions, and lay down the scheme to avoid the complex 
trafhe problems that are facing older towns. Its park system 
already reaches 524 acres of developed parks. All the main 
residential thoroughfares are lined with trees and grass and 
shrubbery borders. One of the most pleasing features about 
the residential district is the front gardens being thrown open 
to the road. The neatly-kept lawns and the closely-trimmed 
grass margins of the streets produce a picture that surprises 
every visitor. Walking through the streets of Winnipeg to-day 
one can scarcely comprehend that the ground now covered by 
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MAIN 








MILES OF BOULEVARD. 


stately residences and a wealth of beautiful trees sa fe 
years ago a grass wilderness periodically swept territ 
prairie fires. From a horticultural point of view ¢ pla 3 
is exceedingly interesting, as with a temperature ra fror t 
45deg. below zero to over 100deg. above it is astonis!. ng t 
what can be grown. One finds handsome specimens of Ace 
dasycarpum ar! ‘ygantic Negundos; In the parks an: gardens 
hardy herba perennials are a great featu i 
climbers are vc: luxuriant, and the houses soon have 3 tropi 
effect with their festoons of highly-coloured creepe Fre 
the commencement Winnipeg appears to have been confident 
of one day becoming a mighty city, and with that en: in view 
it designed its streets with a generous main arter\ syste 
the main streets being 132ft. to r50ft. in width. In som 
the residential sections a delightful effect has been produced 
by a centre row of trees, shrubs, flowers and grass along t 
streets, the houses adjoining being set with a park-like eflect 
with commonly-owned grounds and motor and carriage ways 
One could write a whole volume on the sporting facilities of th 
neighbourhood, as there is good fishing and shooting. Along 
the shores of Lake Winnipeg, moose, leer, geese, ducks and 
prairie fowl abound, while game fish are really too plentitu 
to satisfy the true sportsman. It is difficult in a short artick 
to say much about such a ‘“ Mushroom City ”’ as Winnipeg 
for with an annual influx of from twenty thousand to hit 
thousand of new residents every year, the progress and impro\ 
ments are almost too rapid to be recorded. 
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HE opinion has sometimes been expressed that 
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the British investor in Canadian Real Estate 


is at a disadvantage owing to the difficulty on 


of distance in managing his properties. 


nt of the 


such an objection the Real Estate 
Union Trust 


Company 


Depart: 
came into being. It not only acts as Agent 

for the purchase, sale or renting of farm and 

ity pro} ties, but special arrangements can 

be made lor the management of such proper- 

ties. This !oesnot mean merely thecollection 

f rents .nd payment of taxes, but the a 
constant supervision by experts of the i Aq 
well-bei:. of the property. Statements a q 
are fr ed and references made 

monthly. .ed it is obvious that much 5 
anxiety trouble may be saved by | 

taking a. “antage of such services. The 

funds nts specially deposited with 


the Tru 
6,300, 

ished 1 
and the 


trustees 


The 
4 deb I 


Joint-St 


vested 1 


lebentu 


suffered 


rinvestments amount to over 
lars, and it is their estab- 
y to keep their own funds {th 


inds for which 


they act as 


rely separate and distinct. 


THE NEW UNION TRUS! 


Betrer Tuan A DEBENTURE. 


i Trust Company’s deposit securities are better than 
The Debenture Stock or Preference Shares of 


Companies are often affected by 


the Ordinary Stock. 


h ylder S 


rious loss. 


have frequently lost 


voting powers 
Owing to this legal technicality, 


priority rights and 


standing between them and their rightful money. 





Investors in 44 per cent. deposit securities of the Union 
Trust Company, Limited, of Canada have no legal barriers 
For terms 
of seven days they can deposit sums up to 
£1,000 and receive interest at the rate of 4 
per cent. perannum. For terms of three 
months sums up to £50,000 at 4} pet 
cent., and for terms of six months or 
upwards 


sums up to any amount at 


44 per cent. Once he has received his 


receipt, the depositor need have no 


further anxiety. Interest is paid regularly 
on quarter-days; the whole of the 
original capital can be reconverted into 


cash whenever it is so desired. 


THe Security. 
These funds are immediately invested 


in first-class bonds and mortgages 


which are specifically held against the 


deposits with a to per cent. margin 


of security. The security provided 


is absolute. The best proof of this 


is that during the twelve years 


BUILDING, WINNIPEG. 


that the Company has been doing 
business the payment of principal and interest has never for a 
moment been delayed. The London Committee of The Union 
Trust Company (75, Lombard Street, EC.) consists of Mr. 
Charles H. Hoare (Chairman), Lord Hindlip, Major Brinton, 
1).$.0., Mr. A. R. Rathbone, and Mr. T. Willes Chitty. The 
Secretary, Mr. G. 


Cockburn, will be pleased to send full 


particulars on application. 














PRESIDENT: Frank S. Meighen. 


Ho. Robt. Mackay, Robert Reford, Geo. 
SECRETARY: F. E. Bray. 
—e 











An interesting view showing the notable progress of the milling industry in the British Empire. The above 
photograph gives an idea of the large plant operated in Canada by 


Lake of the Woods Milling Co., Limited 


Total Capacity 21,000 sacks per diem. 


DIRECTORS: 
V. Hastings, Tancrede Bienvenu, R. M. Ballantyne, 
ASST.-SECRETARY: R. Neilson. 





VICE-PRESIDENT: Wm. W. Hutchison. 


J. K.L. Ross. 
TREASURER: T. F. McNally. 
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CANADA’S PLACE AS A WHEAT PRODUCER. 


By CHARLES STOKES. 


HE production of wheat, after all, is perhaps the most the two largest and the four which show an incre 


necessary thing in this world, far more important IQII Over 1907.) the 
than wars or dynasties; and as the world’s harvest 1907 1908 1909 1910 Bor: 
has all been brought to market, one can reasonably per cent. per cent. percent. percent. per cent 
begin to ask, how have we fared in A.D. 1912? Has United States oe =) | | CU CY a Oa 
the world produced more wheat or less? It is too early yet Russia (European) .. 13-9 15°3 19°8 sad 
to attempt a forecast, but all indications point to an increase. Austria-Hungary .. §=6§°9 72 5:2 6°8 E 
For the past decade a gradually increasing ratio has manifested India .. 2-2 ue 808 72 79 = 10" 
itself, and in the ordinary course of events—even apart from Germany Z + tl 43 4 4 
the great increase of about 100,000,000 bushels which, it is Spain .. “* -- 38 38 4 3°5 | 
estimated, can be expected from the United States—this Conete ~ 2 v3 +7 ‘ 
should continue. There can be scarcely any doubt that in 1912 That is to say, Canada’s proportion increased duri: — thes, 
the United States will have produced the most wheat. In five years at a greater rate than any other country’ Note 
1g1r it led by about 174,000,000 bushels between it and its how the United States’ proportion has slowly declir 1. anq 
nearest competitor, Russia ; but in 1910 Russia led by 64,000,000 also how Canada has had only one decline. But wit uch ' | 
bushels, and in 1909 by 28,000,000 bushels. However, accord- > crop i » United States is SP Bt 
ing to the estimate published last November by the De- rom rag Br fanaa le ops i sla sitialats 
partment of Agriculture, the United States in the year Against the above, which may seem detrimental to ( jada’: 
IgI2 grew 720,333,000 bushels, which, especially notable claim to be the granary of the Empire, must be » three 
in that it occurs as it does after a two years’ decline, things : 
will probably constitute a record. Compared with the crop 1. The wheat crop for 1912 is of superior quality 
of the previous year, this estimate shows an increase of 15:9 2. Other crops in Canada show large increases. 
per cent. 3. More attention is being devoted to mixed farn 
_ But the problem to those of us who have watched Canada (rt) The Dominion Department of Agriculture estim that 
for the last few years is, what showing will Canada make ? all crops in Canada (except rye and flax) are better in ality 
Canada’s wheat crop for 1911 is, according to the Dominion for 1912 than 191r. Wheat is about 5 per cent. bet’ than 
Department of Agriculture’s estimate published in October, Ig11, and 2} per cent. better than 1910 ; oats are abou | per 
205,685,000 bushels, which is 5 per cent. less than in IgII. cent. better, and barley about 1} per cent. This n : of 
course, that the grain is more marketable, and will ‘ch a r 
Wheat Production of the Work/ higher price. (2) All other crops show large increas This 





is especially so of flax, which goes up from 8,000,000  «ushels 


(In Milf : 
lions of Bushels to 21,000,000. Oats, too, rise from 349,000,000 to 382, 10,000 







1907 1908 190q 910 ign 19a Altogether the total yield of all grain crops is as follo 
7u 1699 | Y — Ig! 1gt2 - 
‘ | eo Bushels. Bushe re 
i f Not including wheat : = 425,000,000 479,00 pr 
Uni ted States' - | Including wheat .. ea aa 641,000,000 685, 00% pt 
G00 (3) As a result of the vigorous propaganda carried on by th ex 
Dominion and Provincial Governments mixed farming is becom sq 
ing more popular, so that more money is being invested in liv th 
stock. In this connection one curious fact comes to light to: 
—_— that while the number of livestock in Canada as a whok ac 
in has been declining for the past five years (the rg12 figures se 
showing, as a matter of fact, 1-3 per cent decline from rgi1 and pr 
Russia ¥47 g°6 per cent. from 1908), the number in the three Prairie Pro- ol 
CEvropean) 698 ) vinces, Manitoba, Saskatchewan and Alberta, where thie live- ne 
Peane 37 ' poms stock industry has been paid but cursory attention, has been Ww 
' 372 slowly rising during the same period, namely, the rg12 figures K 
' show a 3°4 Increase over IgII and 10°2 over 1908: 9, 
India 3s | W 
a 1908 IQII Igt2 fa 
Thousands. Thousands. Thousands 2 
252 | All Canada _ we -. 15°867 14°534 14°338 a 
26 ‘le Prairie Provincse <n os 3°567 3°802 3°932 he 
Austria-Hungary "g2 7290 The greatest decreases have been in Ontario in swine and bee! ff 
Ltaly «7 cattle, the greatest increase in Saskatchewan in horses. 
Argentine 1s a Of the wheat crop of Canada, the Prairie Provinces produced " 
Germany “28 _ an increasing proportion, viz. : dt 
Spain 00 aati fa 
CAWADA 93 Quapram Copyright per cent, per cem m 
—— ee 1907 7” - 72°4 1910.. = .. 859 th 
CANASA 1908 - a6 81°7 IQII.. ‘ - 89°9 Te 
Tenth in ige7aend 1908 19°99 - mn 88-4 1912.. 6. ss g2'1 
Seventh in '9ogand 1910 
Sixth ia 190 The total crop of 1911, as compared with that of 1907, sliows an 
increase of about 133 per cent., that of 1912, as estimated, ol 
From the above diagram illustrating the grain production ot about 122 percent. The crop from the Prairie Provinces lor 
the world from 1907 to 1911 inclusive in the ten chief wheat-pro- the same period shows an increase of about 171 per cen’. lor 
ducing countries of the world—being, in fact, the ten countries Igtr and 165 per cent. for 1912. The Western Pro. inces 
which produce over 100,000,000 bushels annually (excepting produced for 1912 about 61 per cent. of the oat crop «: the 
Roumania’s solitary and spasmodic excursion into that class Dominion, 63 per cent. of the barley, 26 per cent. of tic rye 
with the phenomenal crop, for such a small country, of and 99 per cent. of the flax. 
111,000,000 bushels in 1910)—it will be seen that the greatest According to the President of the Winnipeg Grain Exc ange, 
increase in the world in 191m was made by Canada. Her the grain crop of the Prairie Provinces for Ig1I2 is wort, 
progress has been rapid, from tenth place in 1907 to seventh round figures, £50,000,000, nearly {40 for every man, \ mall 
in Ig09 and 1gro, and sixth in 1911. At the same ratio she and child in the territory. From the proceeds of th. vats 
might easily be fifth in 1912. It looks, however, as if she will crop one could hand to every person in Canada the sum ! £2, 
stay sixth, and if Italy puts on a spurt, Canada may drop while the wheat would make flour to feed, for one yea:, the 
back to seventh again. To illustrate this point, consider entire population of the British Isles and still have 1 ge 
Canada’s proportion of the total wheat crop of the world, amount over. To move this crop takes 473,000 cats, ich 


as compared with other countries. (The ones selected are in one line would stretch about 3,800 miles. 
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THE THREE PRAIRIE PROVINCES. 
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Brutus, far to the West, in th’ Ocean wide, 
Beyond the Realm of Gaul, a land there lies. 
Sea girt it lies, where Giants dwelt of old, 
Now void, it fits thy people; thither bend 
Thy course, there shalt thou find a lasting seat, 
There to thy sons another Troy shall rise, 
And Kings be born of thee, whose dreaded might 
Shall awe the World, and conquer nations bold. 


IE especial hope of Canada, and, not a few believe, of 
the British Empire also, lies in the three prairie 


provinces of Canada, 

which it is our especial 

business in this num- 
ber to bring as clearly as we 
can before the minds of our 
readers. So far as size and 
proved fertility go, these three 
provinces must satisfy the most 
exacting. Manitoba has 65,000 
square miles, a little more than 
the size of England and Wales 
together, yet only 4,500,000 
acres were under plough last 
season, and from them farmers 
produced 126,000,000 bushels 
of cereals. Saskatchewan is 
nearly twice as large as the 
whole of the United 
Kingdom, of which only 
9,000,000 acres are as yet 
under crop; upon them 
farmers last year produced 
240,000,000 bushels of cereals. 
a superficial area larger than 


resources of Alberta will minister. 








(Fragment from Milton.) 





PRAIRIE FLOCK. 


either France or Germany, 
has only 3,000,000 acres under 
produced 107,000,000 bushels. It is only necessary to state 
these bald facts to indicate the almost illimitable opportunities 
for expansion that lie before the Canadian West in the pro- 
duction of cereals, to say nothing of the dairying and mixed 
farming for which it is also singularly well adapted, and to say 
nothing also of the industrialism which promises to accompany 
this agricultural development, and to which the ample coal 


ROUND-UP. 





A WESTERN FARM. 


Wheat is still the chief source of income of the West. 
Five years ago the Western wheat crop was of the value of 
{15,000,000 ; by 1911 that value had risen to £24,500,000, 
and the crop of 1912, some of which has still to be marketed, 
is estimated to be well over £30,000,000. 

But Western agriculture is outgrowing what has been called 
the ‘‘ wheat mining’’ stage. The Federal and Provincial 
Governments and the educational authorities are sparing 
no effort to convince the farmer that his best interests lie not 
in the sole production of wheat, but in mixed husbandry, so 
that the fertility of the soil may be safeguarded. An Alberta 
farmer won the world’s cham- 
pionship for the best bushel of 
hard wheat at the International 
Dry Farming Congress of last 
autumn; but not less remark- 
able is it that an Alberta grass- 
fed steer fetched the best price 
in a Chicago market competi- 
tion, and the further fact that 
“the butter record of the 
Continent ” is held by a Cana 
dian Western cow which pro- 
duced 2,504lb. in three years. 
Also to be noted is the fact 
that the acreage under oats in 
the three Western Provinces is 
greater even than that of 
wheat—the estimated oats area 
in I912 was no _ less. than 
223,000,000 acres, while under 
barley there was 32,000,000acres 
and under flax 15,000,000 acres. 

This magnificent kingdom of the West, capable of sustaining 
in prosperity a population equal to that of crowded England, 
has as yet little more than one million people. But it is being 
settled at a pace comparable only with that of the Western 
States of America in the past, and must exercise upon the 
food supply of the world an influence not less than did the 
American economic revolution of mid-Victorian years. It 
cannot but be a pleasing reflection that the upbuilding of this 
vast and fertile territory is so largely in the hands of men of 
the stock to which both the United Kingdom and the United 
States owe so much of their pre-eminence. 
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THE BEGINNINGS OF A WESTERN CITY. 


“ 


ILENCE, gentlemen, silence, please !’’ and the speaker 
rapped on the table with his knuckles. He was a 
slight, refined man, with the big head of the scholar, 
the keen, steady eyes of the doctor and the restless 
energy of the Westerner. He was reputed one of 

the cleverest doctors in Saskatchewan, and he had a long string 

of letters after his name representing degrees and diplomas 
from England, America and Eastern Canada. On the present 
occasion he was presiding over the first meeting of the Citizens’ 

Committee, and around him were 

gathered the principal men of the 

town. 

In April the said town had had 
three houses and less than a dozen 
inhabitants ; in July of the same year 
it had its first Dominion Day celebra- 
tion, and one thousand people from 
the country round (itself uninhabited 
prairie two years previously) attended. 
In August there were sixty buildings, 
and the first issue of its new paper 
proudly stated: ‘‘ With justifiable 
pride the following list of going con- 
cerns is published: Two fine hotels, 
two general stores, two hardware 
stores, four lumber yards, three livery- 
and-feed stables, two restaurants, one 
drug store, one tin shop, one black- 
smith shop, one meat market, one 
barber shop and poolroom, one bakery, 
one jewellery store, two real estate 
offices, one physician’s office, one 
furniture store, one bus and transfer 
office, one harness shop, one news- 
paper, one shoe shop, one laundry, 
one photograph gallery, one bank, four contractors and builders, 
four painters and decorators, one millinery store, one Methodist 
church, four other denominational services, one immigration hall, 
R.N.W.M.P. post with three permanent officials.” And as I 
write the latest town plan lies before me—a bewildering expanse 
of stores, houses, streets, railway sidings, etc. 

But on that August evening the doctor rapped on the table 
and gazed round on the Chamber. ‘‘ Gentlemen,” he said, 
“our agenda this evening is to form ourselves into a Citizens’ 
Committee to look after the interests of this growing town.”’ 
There was a murmur of assent. On the doctor’s right hand was 
the editor of the new paper, on his left hand a man who has 
since run for Parliament, and who made a lot of money in real 
estate, for he invested at the three-house period. The editor 
jumped up. “I propose Dr. as chairman of the com- 
mittee,” he said. This was duly seconded and carried. 
Secretary and treasurer were appointed, and then the meeting 
set to work and discussed publicity, trade, street, education, 
fire protection and other matters, finally dispersing in groups 
to discuss municipal matters even on their homeward way. 

Before they go, however, please glance at them and their 
surroundings, because the town is now rapidly becoming a 
city, and it is interesting to have seen its actual small beginnings. 





BEGINNINGS OF A CITY. 


The room is a long, low loft above the stores and off if 
timber concern and it is lit by candle-light. The floor had }yec:, 


hastily tidied, but in the corners are chips and sawdust lore 
and only the chairman and secretary have chairs. The poy 
of the council recline on stacks of timber, piles of shingles ang 
the like. The glass is not yet in the windows, but the fravran; 
prairie breeze is warm to-night, and blows gently ac; th 
room. The committee consists entirely of men this e of 
. om ° ‘ J of 
forty. The editor looks a boy, but a very keen boy that 





BEGINNINGS OF A HOME. 


and the man who has since run for Parliament is a ssed 
as Jim, and seems a prime favourite with everybod.. H 
always had a joke, he always dressed extravagantly, L he 
could make the wittiest extempore speeches imaginable. Then 
there is a big, stout man, Taft-built, but darker, wiw has 
since been Mayor (but in those days everyone irreverent] 
called him “ Fatty”). There is the manager of the ‘imber 


concern, himself a partner in the company ; a company whose 
headquarters were in New York, and whose ramifications 
now extend from Winnipeg to Vancouver. This latter was 
a University man and a B.A., and one of the most delightful 


raconteurs possible. Then there is an Englishman who 
could talk eight languages; a Railway official, who was 
a wonderful ventriloquist and a born “ hustler”; the 


manager and cashier of the first bank (said cashier now manages 
another branch of the bank in an even newer town); the 
proprietor of the biggest hotel, a man who catered so luxurious; 
for the public that his hotel became known to the Pacific Coast 
and commercial travellers all over the country used to try and 
arrange to spend the week-end at it. 

There were numerous others who are now men of substanc: 
and affairs, though then they felt rather like adventurers. | 
cannot do better than quote from the same first number of th 
local Press. Speaking of th 
citizens, in the delightfully 
Western way which knows 
no false modesty, it said 
m -is rapidly filling up with 
an excellent people, Canadiat 
principally, all energeti« 
resourceful and unhesitatingl 
confident of the futur 
They are broad - minded 
generous to a fault and would 
rather work hard for a dollar 
and spend it than live well 
at the expense of thet 
creditors.”’ 


Such were the men, and 
now how about their 
At first it consisted of \ 


houses apparently put « 
anyhow. It was a little be- 
wildering, for a newce net 
wandered in a mini 
maze, where the shops !: ed 
in every direction. 5 |! 
Western town sites are a 
out on definite, meth: 
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MAIN BUILDING, MANITOBA AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE. 


MANITOBA 


ANITOBA, the pioneer Province of Western Canada, invites British people to share in the prosperity 
of its farm, wheat and dairy lands, and its thriving cities, towns and villages. 





MANITOBA’S boundaries have recently been extended, making it one of the largest of the Canadian 
Provinces. 
MANITOBA’S people are practically all of British stock, either directly from the Old Land or from Eastern 
Canada, and newcomers will find in Manitoba a strong and congenial British atmosphere, 


MANITOBA offers to honest laborers and willing workers the best inducements in the world to come and take 
a part in its progress. In no other land is there more room for healthy expansion or so many opportunities to 
be found for the future prosperity of the farmer, the mechanic, the trader, the manufacturer, or. the investor. 
MANITOBA has the best transportation facilities in Western Canada. The greatest markets in Western Canada 
are within its boundaries. Its crops mature earliest. 


MANITOBA offers every educational advantage, both in its general school system and its splendid Agricultural 
College. The picture shown at the top of this page is one of the new buildings of this College, which, when 
completed, will not be surpassed by any similar institution in the Dominion of Canada. 


MANITOBA wants especially men who will go in for mixed farming, the large urban population providing a 
near and profitable market. 


MANITOBA farms can be rented either for cash payments or on a crop share basis; or they may be bought 
outright at a comparatively low price, and Government lands are also available to the newcomer. 


MANITOBA’S Government helps the settler to open up new roads, where necessary ; builds bridges, assists in 
every way so that newcomers may have every chance of success. 


COME TO PROSPEROUS MANITOBA 


Write for descriptive literature with stories of British men who have started with little and now own large farms 
in this Province : 

PROF. S. A. BEDFORD, Deputy Minister of Agriculture, Winnipeg, Manitoba. 

J. O. SMITH, Canadian Commissioner of Immigration, 11 & 12, Charing Cross, London, England. 

H. E. R. ROGERS, Hotel Cecil, Strand, London, England. 

Dominion Immigration Agent, 44, Dawson Street, Dublin, Ireland. 

Dominion Immigration Agent, Victoria Square, Belfast, Ireland. 

Dominion Immigration Agent, 107, Hope Street, Glasgow, Scotland. 
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plans, and as the place grows and the vacant spots fill up a well- 
ordered town appears with straight, wide streets. Facing the 
railway is a favourite position, and in town sites “ Railway 
Avenue” is coveted property. 

In the case of the railway was not built until six 
months after the town began, but everyone knew where it was 
coming, and it only needed the eye of faith to see the place 
as it has subsequently become, with miles of side-tracks, acres 
of goods yards, with branch lines going off across the prairie, 
with engine roundhouses and sheds and elevators. Later on 
came electric light, sewerage works, waterworks, side-walks, 
boulevards, fire station, town hall, town school, telephone 
and telegraph services. In the first days a man stepped down 
from his house as from an island surrounded by prairie, and 
climbed across gopher mounds and badger hills, dips and 
hollows to one of the hotels, another island further over Here 
he climbed up and entered and had breakfast. Here he met 
the other citizens, for those who had families had left them 
behind until such time as their businesses were established 
and they could have them join them. Here, as in some big 
bachelors’ club, he greeted everyone else with pioneer free- 
easiness, from the hotel boots to the recently-elected Town 
Reeve. Having broken his fast, our citizen returned to his 
business and opened his store, and there were usually plenty 
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and light our lanterns. First we have to feed the horses and 


cow 
A fork-handle or hay-knife is one of the coldest things in N, a 
on a frosty January morning, and after much threshing of arms anq 
stamping of feet, I feel quite glad to start milking in the comparative 
warmth of the cow-stable. This task finished, I find that Ben has 
fed and cleaned the horses, so we return to the house about alf- 
past seven for the breakfast my wife has ready for us. The stearping 
coffee and home-cured bacon are soon demolished, and at a quarter 
after eight we are ready for our day’s work. , 

Ben goes to the granary and starts to load his wheat jan 
With his four horses he will take one hundred and twen:y -fiyo 
bushels. As I have already shipped three cars, I have mn Lite 
enough grain left to load another one, so this load is desti fn 


the elevator. It has been grading No. 1 Northern, and 
probably get eighty-five cents per bushel instead of cig! 
cents in store at Fort William. Ben will receive a ticket f1 thi 
elevator, which can be deposited at the bank as the equiv: 
cash. 

We are fortunate in having a good rapid-running 
flowing over gravel bars, and our corrals include a broad 
place in the creek-bed which never freezes over, so that w 
our animals is a mere trifle, and we are envied by those wl ” 
to pump or chop water-holes in ponds. Meanwhile, I ha eT 





GROWING 


of customers even so early in the morning. At noon he had 
his meal at the hotel again, and at night, and after business 
hours, he would have some building or fixing to do, or if he 
craved relaxation he went over to the poolroom or brought a 
chair out in front of his house and puffed cigar smoke up to 
the heels propped high above him. 

The pioneer days, however, swiftly passed. New businesses 
opened daily, and new houses rose hourly, until civilisation 
and the fair sex and the hustling roar of a busy little city 
banished into forgetfulness the first days of another Western 
metropolis. E. PEARSE WHEATLEY. 


A WINTER DAY ON A 
. . SASKATCHEWAN 


. . 

“ 
FARM. 
“ Rising early in the 
morning I proceed to light the fire,” and a quarter 


O quote from ‘“ The Gondoliers 


past six sees me busy downstairs. The box heaters, 

filled overnight with green wood, are soon lowing, 

and Ben, my hired man, and I don caps, mitts, over- 

shoes and canvas sheep-lined jackets, preparatory to setting out 
“chores ”’ before breakfast. 

It is calm and still, with the thermometer at 12deg. below 

zero, and the nipping air makes us cough as we go to the stable 


to do our morning 


PROSPERITY. 


busily cleaning out the stables and loading the manure on a stone 
boat. This will presently be hauled out and spread on the summer- 
fallow. I see Ben starting for his seven-mile haul to town as | 
return to the buildings. 

My next task is to bring up my rack to the straw stack and 
load up with straw for the beef cattle which are wintering out. 
They bed down at night in a good thick poplar bluff which covers 
the side of the creek valley. This is all the shelter they get, but 
they look sleek and contented enough, though inclined to shake 
their horns a little on a specially frosty morning. To-day they 
crowd eagerly after my load as I move in a long circle, throwing 
off straw as the team moves along. This method gives youny «nd 
old anequalchance. When fed from racks and mangers, the stronger 
and larger animals are prone to drive the younger ones from tie 
feed. All yearlings are wintered in the barn with the rilch 
cow. 


As it is now nearly dinner-time, I put up my team, an on 
reaching the house at 11.45 find that my good wife has dinner 1 
Just as we are sitting down, the telephone rings, and a fri in 


town tells me there is to be a Farmers’ Institute meeting at 0 
and asks me to attend. As I am going to the Creamery w'' 
cream-cans, and as my wife wishes to attend a mecting 
Home-makers’ Club, I answer that I will be there. I do not 

how we did without the telephone so long. W. E. H 
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| CANADIAN PACI 
EMPIRES 
GREATEST 


RAILWAY. 
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Observation Cat, Transcontinental EXpress. 





Comfort and convenience are the keynotes of the 
Canadian Pacific System, which stretches from 
Liverpool to Hong-kong, a distance of 11,841 miles. 
Canadian Pacific steamers, both on Atlantic and 
Pacific, connect directly with Canadian Pacific express 
trans-continental trains. The Canadian Pacific is the 
only all-Canadian all-rail route to Winnipeg, Western 
Canada, and British Columbia. 








FOR FURTHER PARTICULARS AND PAMPHLETS APPLY : 


CANADIAN PACIFIC RAILWAY, 


62-65, CHARING CROSS, S.W.; 67-68, KING WILLIAM STREET, LONDON, E.C. 
OR LOCAL AGENTS EVERYWHERE. 
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LAND INVESTMENT IN CANADA. 


By Dr. W. 


ANADA is a great country! But the Canadians 


are a great people. None but those of Anglo- 
Saxon grit could have discovered Canada, and 
held her up to the world’s wondering gaze. If 
the natural resources are limitless, the natural 


resources of British brain and brawn were necessary to bring 
them to the surface. 

Unqualified generalisations are mostly untrue. Someone, 
on insufficient evidence, wants to tell all he knows in a sentence. 
No one can prove it is not true, or all the truth, and it passes 
current till correction after correction, qualification after 
qualification, has to be made, and truth must labour patiently 
for years of time to displace error, which so firmly embeds 
itself in the minds of men. This is the history of our notions 
with regard to Canada. That it was a country frozen, barren 
and unfruitful, unfit to be the home of white men, was the 
prevailing notion. That some of its southern boundary is in 
the latitude of the South of France was ignored. That the 
International boundary-line which marches with the States is 
three degrees south of the latitude of London; that nearly all 
the inhabited territory is nearer the Equator than Denmark, 
Norway, Sweden, most of Germany, Russia and even Scotland ; 


A. CHAPPLE, M.P. (STIRLINGSHIRE). 


the winter and released only in the spring, when plant 


are ready to drink it up. It is released from the grip 
Frost King gradually and as it is required. But winter 
are also an asset. They lie all winter on the surface 


frozen soil. They cannot escape as rains do. They 
run off the undulating slopes. They cannot even sink in 
soil and displace its frozen water downwards. They 


and accumulate till the spring sun gradually thaws tl 
supplemental irrigation. 

But 4odeg. below zero does more for productivit 
all this. It tends to kill off insect pests and plant pa 
and to keep the soil pure and wholesome. The almost in 
sequel to such a winter in all lands is a clear dry air, a c! 
sky and a warm bright sunshine during spring. Thesi 
tions are ideal—an ample precipitation, a severe wint 
imprisons the moisture in the surface soil, a sunny spri 
a fertile loam. The severe winters which were once d 
are now esteemed a blessing in disguise. 

The land is accessible. It is accessible becaus 
abundant, ready for the plough and cheap. It is by 
cheapest land in the Empire. If we take into consid 
the ‘“‘ guarantees’ of stable Government, facilities for t: 
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THE 


BASIS OF 


that St. Petersburgh, Copenhagen, Stockholm, Christiania, 
Glasgow, Edinburgh, Aberdeen and Inverness are further 
north than Edmonton or any large Canadian town, are facts 
which have not been appreciated but which tell their own tale. 

Halifax is washed by the cold Labrador current, and the 
influence of descending ice makes the spring late and cold. 
Vancouver and Victoria, and in fact all the Pacific Coast, have 
the advantage of being bathed in the warm Japanese current, 


similar in its effect to the Gulf Stream in this country. The 
towns at the eastern frontier of the Rockies—Edmonton, 
Calgary, Lethbridge and Medicine Hat—enjoy a_ climatic 


mildness as a result of the Pacific air currents that sweep through 
the great divides in this noble chain of mountains. Montreal, 
Ottawa, Winnipeg, Regina and the prairie towns suffer from 
severe and protracted winters on account of their remoteness 
from the sea ; but they have no winter rain and much sunshine, 
such important off-sets that in the minds of many people, 
especially of those who are young and vigorous, they are more 
desirable places of winter residence than those towns that 
plume themselves on their climatic superiority. 

The first and chiefest asset of which Canada has to boast 
is the extent, the accessibility and the fertility of her soil. The 
next is her climate. In the prairies, where the land is most 
extensive and most accessible to the plough, the climate is 
most suitable to productivity. The winter frost of the prairie 
provinces imprisons the moisture in the first eight feet of soil. 
It cannot drain away. It is held as a reservoir all through 


CANADA’S WEALTH. 


and the freedom from ruinous risks of various kinds, it ts 
cheapest in the world. 


the 


Land is now for sale along the various lines from Edmonton 
at £3 per acre that would, if similarly situated in relation to 


Australian or New Zealand towns, and of similar quality, ' 


at auction {50 per acre for dairying, and land no better 
brought {87 per acre in New Zealand and {90 in Aust: 


tch 
has 


ilia 


Land is for sale at {2 tos. an acre that would fetch {40 m 


New Zealand and £50 in New South Wales. 


I am speaking now of land in English grasses and fe: 


in New Zealand and Australia. The land I refer to in Ca! 
is in wild grasses, with here and there a poplar “ bluff” 
unfenced. 
use, and in wild grass, at {2 10s. per acre that in New Zea 
would fetch {10 per acre. Good dairy land in Australia and 
Zealand will carry a cow to two acres, and a good cow will ave 
about £8 worth of butter-fat per season. This is £4 pet 
gross. Capitalise this at 5 per cent. and we have {£80 per 
I am not making allowance for labour and cost and int: 
but I will keep the comparison as fair as I can and on the 
basis. An acre of wheat land in Saskatchewan will av: 
twenty bushels per acre. This at 3s. 6d. per bushel is 
gross yield per acre. Capitalise this at 5 per cent. an 
have £70 per acre. 
Assume that the cost of tillage for wheat harvesting 
marketing will equal the cost of milking, tending and w 
housing and feeding of dairy cattle, and we ought to ha 


Sheepland in Alberta is for sale, fenced, in past 
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pretty fair comparison of 
respective land values 
Capitalisation of gross yield 
gives us {80 per acre in New 
Zealand and {70 per acre in 
Canada. Assume that a New 
Zealand dairy-farmer will 
give {40 per acre for tliis 
land (which he is now giving, 
and has been giving for some 
years), the Canadian wheat 


grower ought to give £35 for 
his. But you can get the 
best highly improved, tested 
wheat farms anywhere near 
large towns in the prairie 
provinces for {10 per acre. I 
formed the strong conviction 
that good productive agri 
cultural land in Canada is 
almost everywhere below its 
real value 

What keeps that value 
down to its present low 
level? First, the abundance 
of the supply A prospec 
tive farmer will not give {10 
for a farm in action if he 
can get wild land practically 
ready for the plough for 
{2; and the railways and private speculators who bought 
early and cheap are offering good land at {2 and {3 per 


acre on very easy terms. The Government also is offering 
free land to ‘“‘ Homestead” farmers on certain residential 
conditions The result is that the supply far exceeds the 


demand, and prices are therefore low much lower than the 
real value based on productivity. The country is the practical 
working-man’s ideal. The penniless working farmer of to-day 
is the independent landed proprietor of to-morrow. There can 


THE ROMANCE OF 


N the present profoundly interesting phase of the history 
of the British Empire the cities of Canada are being built 
up. To the average dweller in Britain the fact finds 
a place in the mind as a more or less interesting announce- 
ment In Canada it stirs one with the dramatic flash 

of event, for in Britain our cities are a leading feature in our 
great tradition. In some degree or another we are their 





FINE BUILDINGS AND WIDE SPACES 





3REAKING THE PRAIRIE. 
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be no problem about this. It is the surest proposition in 
up and down world. The working farmer who gets tl 
simple in the land, or the right to make it his, has two st 
to his bow. He has his annual yield, which, though some 
fitful, is in the end and on the average high: but he ha 
the annual increment in the increase of land values, and 

it is now, even in the open market, so far below its prod 
value, there is a great space of unearned increment to bi 

by the next few years of time. 


PRAIRIE CITIES. 


derivative, but the cities of Canada are our offspring ; in 
are mirrored the thought, the need, the hope and the pow 
this our very own day. The cities of Britain are for us 
cities of Canada are of us. 

British character has been dug into the foundation 
Western Canada by the British workman—the averag 
migrant who left Britain for Canada through need. In tlhe 
present bricks-and - mortar 
phase of the development o! 
u Canada, the building of het 
cities In permanent form, tli 
| tradition or likeness of Britain 
will be revealed. Whether 
this likeness will be a domi 
nating trait depends entirely 
on the degree of confidence 
in the natural resources ot 
Canada, and the foundation 
prepared for industrial «i 
velopment which the British 
capitalist cares to registet 

Winnipeg is the true 
capital of Canada. It is tle 


it marks the place of ma 
supreme victory over Circu 
stance. The chapters t! 
enclose the history of Win 
peg should be headed Selk 
and Connaught, since 
August, 1812, after inconc« 
able hardships on the 
the colonists of that n 
pioneer, John Douglas, | 
of Selkirk, first reached 

banks of the Red Riv 
where the city of Winn} 
now stands; and 

July, 1912, Governor-Genet 
His Royal Highness the Du 
of Connaught laid the fi 
stone of the monument t! 


(CALGARY), records Selkirk’s unique tit 





centre of her industries, and 


Fe 
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. a city which has a popu 
tion of 180,000 inhabi- 
rants, a bank business of 
1,172,702,142d0l. ; 270 tac- 
ries, employing 15,500 
ands, with an output of 
6600,000d0l., and controls 
holesale distribution to the 
value ol 120,000,000d0l. ; a 
ity wit! thirty-seven schools, 
mploy ng 375 teachers, and 
.390,000dol. invested in 
-hool property, and owning 
free library, which cost 
140,006 l., with eight 
ranches ; acity which stands 
t the sateway of an agri- 
cultura listrict, from which 
+ received for distribution 
1 IQIL 400,000,000 bushels 
{ gral 
Br. ndon, the second city 
{ Man‘toba, is British, and 





wutif with an air of peace THE CITY HALL AT MOOSE JAW. 

ind pro perity. The citizens 

re wea thy, and the city itself is the centre of a perfect farming than the fact that its recent municipal loan floated in 

untry. also a most important railroad point ; and as the trunk London was, in spite of the inactive money market, many 

nes coe in, the distributing trade of Brandon must increase in times over-subscribed. 

iI] directions. Moose Jaw and Regina have something of the ‘ Martha 
Mose Jaw is one of the best examples of how a prairie and Mary’ atmosphere. Within fifty miles of each other, they 

town con spring up. Just over ten years ago it possessed happily stand for contrast rather than comparison. 


Moose Jaw 
is handsome, industrious, plodding. Her conditions ought to 


attract the British manufacturer and will certainly produce 
enormous industrial wealth in the process of time, because she 
concentrates all her force on this form of development, and there 
is no safer city in Canada for investment. 

North Battleford will certainly take a big leap into public 
attention within the next few months. In 1910 the population 
numbered 1,877 and the assessments totalled 1,017,881dol. Com- 
pare this with the figures for 1912, when the population had in- 
creased to nearly 5,000 and the assessments to 5,607,117dol. The 
customs receipts rose from 937°56dol. for the years 1909-10 to 
67,942°32dol. for 1911-12. North Battleford is the seat of 
the Saskatchewan Provincial Asylum, which absorbs about 


: population of 1,558; to-day its population is nearer 20,000. 
Moose Jaw is one of the four grand junctions of the Canadian 
Pacific Railway, which employs 2,000 men with a pay-roll of 
ver {40000 a month. From a mere village it has in a few 
ears become the manufacturing centre of Saskatchewan, a 
province equal in size to the German Empire. Its enterprise 
ind progress have astonished even those who are used to the 
sigantic strides made by Western cities. It was the first city 
to own its own tramcars, it has brought a water supply 22 miles 
irom the Carron Springs, with a supply of a million gallons of 
ater a day ; it has its own electric light and power plant. Ten 
hartered banks have settled in the town to cope with its ever- 
ncreasing prosperity. There is no better proof of its stability 








The Best Investment in the World To-day! 
BUILDING LAND » MOOSE JAW 


(THE CITY THAT WILL NEVER CEASE GROWING) 
The great Railway Junction and Industrial Centre of Western Canada. 








HERE is no better investment in the world than land in a rising city like Moose Jaw. New industries are 
daily being established to supply the demands of the ever increasing population of Saskatchewan. 


Imagine the inhabitants of a province (as Saskatchewan is), equal in size to the German Empire, being dependent 
on practically one town for its demands. Appreciate the fact that Moose Jaw is not only supplying these people 
with its demands, but distributing to the world the wheat these people grow. 


This is what Moose Jaw is doing to-day; small wonder new industries spring up almost daily in this city, and 
its inhabitants increase and prosper at a rate unknown in the Old World. 


You can share in Moose Jaw prosperity by 
urchasing land in this great city in the making. 


Well selected town sites in Moose Jaw increase in value each year at least fifty per cent. Wars, famine, 
estilence, high cost of materials, labour troubles, bad organization, etc., do not cause it to deteriorate in value like a Stock 


‘xchange investment. Population each year in Moose Jaw increases at a gigantic rate, and so do naturally land values. 


BUILDING PLOTS FROM £30 UPWARDS. 
Send us a postcard and let us send you the Board of Trade Booklet and Maps, sree. 


HE ERRATT COMPANY,LIMITED 


‘(MEMBERS MOOSE JAW REAL ESTATE BOARD), 
EGYPTIAN HOUSE, 170-173, PICCADILLY, LONDON. 


Offices also at Moose Jaw and Medicine Hat. 
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1,000 acres. A new hospital and Collegiate Institute are 
also under construction, and the valuations of city aad 
residential property are very much on the upward grade. 

The statistics of the prairie 
cities show an unparalleled swiftness 
of development, but even among 
these Saskatoon must be given the 
credit of “eagle speed.” In 1903, 
a few shacks dotted that section of 
the prairie where the city now stands 
and the population numbered 113 
persons. In 1g912 it had risen to 
20,000. In 1911, the city assess- 
ment reached 23,392,528dol., customs 
224,479d0l., and last year its citizens 
subscribed 1,000,000dol. in seven days 
for the purpose of industrial de- 
velopment. 

Prince Albert is “on the way to 
the Hudson Bay.” This most beau- 
tiful centre of lumber, agriculture and 
milling industry found its first fair 
start in the dauntless courage and 
the concentrating intelligence of 
that gallant Irishman, Major Harry 
Stewart Moore, who promised the 
Indians that if they would grow 
wheat he would grind it into flour for 
them, and kept his word, drawing the 
first mill for hundreds of miles 
across the prairie with a team of 
oxen and sharing the daily grind with 
his solitary imported miller. Built on the tradition of this 
great Briton, Prince Albert is as intensely and inspiringly 
British as the Union Jack itself, and when “the way of the 
Bay” is an accomplished fact will be the first city in this line 
of general benefit. 

In Edmonton, the capital of Alberta, it is probable that more 
money has been turned over in a short time than in any city 
of Canada. Directly the news became current that the most 
important post of the Hudson Bay Company was a point con- 
trolling the richest agricultural land in the world, in flocked the 
world and his wife, led by our enterprising neighbour, the 
Yankee. Edmonton is astonishingly American, and wonder- 
fully beautiful. The residential environment is reminiscent 
of the chines of Bournemouth, and one day Jasper Avenue 
will be as familiar on the tongue of the world as Broadway or 
Broad Street. For the first nine months of 1912, building 
permits registered 12,274,142dol. 

Calgary is proverbially the city of the younger son. There 
he found sport and adventure and liberty, and worked in 
exchange for a living when remittances ran out. When the 
Canadian Pacific Railway led the way, his relations started 
to make the great adventure into the wilds to visit the 
wanderer. Occasionally they left a little money invested here 
and there in the city and its neighbourhood. To-day many of 
the richest men from both hemispheres pay Calgary an annual 
visit for the purpose of investment—so strong is public confidence 
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the ropes of finance, and who are still comparatively yoy, 


men, all went to Calgary in search of a living. The sources 
of Calgary’s wealth are to be found in her agricultyra) 





THE GOVERNOR-GENERAL’S TOUR. 


stock and grain raising and fruit - growing territ: 
manufacture. 

Lethbridge is built at that most interesting poin wher 
Southern Alberta approaches the rich and romantic pri — ince | 
British Columbia. In the centre of a territory which ludes 
tracts of vast wheat plains, Lethbridge enjoys the opp tun 
and grasp of all that rich mineral wealth of which coal «ily has 
been exploited toany extent. The best qualities of marble, <ranit: 
limestone and sandstone are within easy distance for |-uilding 
purposes, but the low tariff at present damps this in lustr 
stone being sold for export to Canada at a lower } ric 
Bedford, Indiana, than would be demanded from a dea! 
in the United States. 

Among the especially promising towns of Alberta aie Cam 
rose and Red Deer. Each is the centre of an agricultura 
district offering the most desirable conditions for mixed farming 
and also owns a fine asset in the best possible class of citizens 
The leading citizen of each city isa member of the Alberta Parli 
ment; and each, in consequence, has every possible railwa 
advantage and has started numerous branches of manulactur 
on capital raised from its citizens. 

Men of capital from all parts of the world— princes 
business men, sightseers, manufacturers, journalists, artists and 
artisans—this year poured into Medicine Hat. One or ti 
individuals and half-a-dozen small companies had just succeeded 
in manifesting to the world what manufacture can return i 
the way of enormous profit 
given free gas. What 
natural gas means to 
manufacturer is seen in this 
fact. Governor-General His 
Royal Highness the Duk 
of Connaught was profoundl 
impressed by the wonder 
and power of this extra 
ordinary endowment ol 
Nature. Sir Thomas 
Lipton’s observation wien 
a well was fired for his 
benefit is quoted to-day 
Medicine Hat with the awe 


and 


and solemnity usua Te- 
served for Scripture: “D 
you know what Sir !!:omas 


Lipton said ? He s:id tt 
was the most amazin, thing 
he had ever seen in his te 
What the British m. ulac- 
turers said as they p ced: 
draft for a big s 1. ° 


GALA DAY ON THE PRAIRIES. money in the ha s ° 

a well-known real tate 

in the future of the brilliant, busy city, which is dear to many broker is also worthy of quotation: “ Put it wi you 

an old-timer. The recent great stampede was held “ for re- like, C.; in Winnipeg or Medicine Hat. But Medi Hat 
membrance.” The “Big Four’’ who charged themselves with for choice.”’ G. B 
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A WOMAN-FARMER’S DAY ON THE PRAIRIE. 


N spring and summer-time on the prairie the hours of a 
woman-farmer’s life are peculiarly short. Daylight is a 
necessity for all sorts and conditions of land work, 
aithough in those overworked days associated with 
seeding, harvest or threshing seasons, when everything 

ives place to the claim of grain, horses and pigs may be fed, 
and cows may be sought and found and milked, by the milk- 
white light of the moon, as she shines in Canada. The sun is 
the familiar friend of the farmer all the time. My own day 
arts with his coming. Two bedrooms of my cottage face 
east, ad from a camp bed in the smaller of these I learned to 
obey te summons as he sailed up from Beyond to the horizon. 
One sv mmer I gave up this small and early bedroom to a pupil, 
and ud a west room. The sun no longer drew one, and the 
dificu. act had to be accomplished with a big effort. Now 
and acuin, round about the time of the longest day, the hour 
before sunrise is cool and delightful for gardening and makes 
4 widt- space at noon for that break in the day’s work which 
is so 1’ Icome and refreshing to man and beast. 

A. a rule I cannot say that my British pupils were eager 
to ann-x this top-of-the-morning habit. Breakfast, when they 
are ir vesidence, is deferred to the hour of 6.30, and they do 
no wk before. Two notable exceptions were Miss Jean 
Reid, “ho rose at dawn, and Miss Violet Bertram, who had 
trainec on a small holding with working people in Britain, 
and ca ne to my farm for three months to learn conditions of 
farm-|' » in Canada. With her she brought fine habits, admir- 
able method and exceptional energy. Her term was put in 
throug’: three winter months—November, December and 
January. She selected her own duties in my very cold cottage, 
and even when the thermometer fell to thirty degrees below 
zero she never failed to rise by 6.30, and insisted on sweeping 
the kitchen while the kettle was in process of boiling. When 
she had taken a cup of cocoa she went on her way to the cow 
stable, did what the frozen state of things in general permitted 
in the way of stable-cleaning and laid fresh straw. She always 
placed her after-milking feed in a place of promise near the 
cows instead of encouraging them to eat while she milked, a 
detail in her method which I neither admired nor copied, but 
the cows certainly honoured her with obedience and excellent 
manners. She brought in her milk, strained it and put it away, 


returned to the yard, watered her cows and put them out to 
pasture, bucked some wood and came in to breakfast. It is 
just two years since she left Binning, and it is pleasant to record 
of this clever and courageous woman that she has put in a wider, 
more interesting and more successful experience, has travelled 
further, and done more work and earned more money, and 
has, I think, a higher reputation in Canada than any English- 
woman whose work has come under my observation. 

But when pupils are at my farm the order of work has 
frequently to give place to the form of their special need in 
experience, and it is of my own day I should write for the en- 
lightenment of other women-farmers who may be contemplating 
their own day and way on the prairie. 

It is a day in July; seeding is finished, first ploughing is 
through. Partly from the motive of economy, partly because 
I love solitude and hate cooking, I have agreed with the 
Canadian who has helped with my land work for seven years 
that he shall go off haying or hauling until harvest summons 
him back. I complete my toilet before I leave my bedroom, 
because it may be many hours before I have spare moments. 
The first act of the day is always to feed oats to the horses and 
fill their mangers with hay. One should then groom them 
thoroughly and clean out the stable. But I have a certain 
amount of land cultivation to get through, and “ look to the 
end.” I take my milk-pail to the cows, who are nearly always 
to be found just outside the yard in the early morning. Some- 
times the mosquitoes are too forbidding, but usually one can 
milk in the open, and Time, the pursuer, is kept at a convenient 
distance. I light the stove, and while the kettle is boiling 
feed the pigs and bring water and wood to the house, so that 
I may avoid such tasks in the heat of the day. Breakfast over, 
I harness my team of four horses, water them and go off in the 
dew-laden atmosphere of morning to the implement which is 
usually left on the particular field under cultivation, on which 
I am due to put in from four to five hours’ work, according to 
the time my chores have taken. On our way through the 
pasture all the very old and very young beasts will come along 
and greet us; those which have worked on the implements 
will keep at a respectful distance in fear of work. But those 
which have never worked are very keen to join the team, and 
| have known a three year old mare keep abreast of her working 





CALGARY 


The most progressive City in Western Canada. 


Population 1911 - 55,000 

” 1912 74,000 
Buildings erected 1911 - £2,800,000 
1912 - - £4,000,000 


OUR HEAD OFFICE IS IN CALGARY, 
and we can, therefore, give you particulars of large or small 
investments at the latest local prices, which will ensure you 
a large profit with complete security. 
ALL ENQUIRIES RECEIVE OUR PERSONAL ATTENTION. 


CAMERON & ANDERSON, LTD. 


56, Bishopsgate, London, E.C. 


TELEPHONE—AVENUE 316 


” ” 











NORTH BATTLEFORD 


“THE RISING STAR OF NORTHERN SASKATCHEWAN.” 


We will send you Free Booklet and other 
valuable information regarding the remark- 
able growth of this City and the opportunities 
afforded for safe and profitable investment. 





WRITE TO 


WESTAWAY & GREAVES 


REAL ESTATE & FINANCIAL BROKERS 


embers Canadian Chamber of Commerce 


NORTH BATTLEFORD, . SASK., CANADA 


REF RENCE: IMPERIAL BANK OF CANADA, NORTH BATTLEFORD 
or to our London Agent : 











jE. A. SMITH, 13, Victoria Street, S.W. 


We recommend the following Investments in Western 
Canada, which are offered subject to being unsold. 


RANCHES. 


BRITISH COLUMBIA, — Two Ranches of 
4,200 and 2,530 acres, partly irrigated, with 
good Houses, Ranch Buildings, Stock, etc. 

SOUTHERN ALBERTA.—Ranch of 3,360 acres, 
within the rain belt, all fenced. Good House, fur- 
nished, Ranch Buildings, Machinery, Stock, etc. 


REVENUE -PRODUCING 
PROPERTY. 


MOOSE JAW (Sask).— Business Property in 
centre of City. Income to percent. net. Capital 
value estimated will double within five years. 


BUILDING ESTATE. 


MOOSE JAW (Sask). — In chief residential 
district, served by Street Railway. Estimated 
increase 50 per cent. in next 12 to 18 months. 





For particulars, and of other Canadian Investments, apply : 


McCutcheon Bros. & Beeching, Ltd. 


Norwich Union Building, Piccadilly, LONDON, W. 


TELEPHONE 6893 GERRARD. 


Sole Agents for and affiliated with McCUTCHEON BROS., LTD. 
(Largest Real Estate Dealers in Canada.) 
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comrades, turning when the team turned and obeying instruc- 
tions ; in fact, doing everything but pull the weight of the 
implement. On my favourite days we disc in the morning and 
harrow in the afternoon, and also on my favourite days the 
wind never grows fierce nor biting, but just flutters between 
me and the sun. The disc puts such a pleasant, well-groomed, 
promising condition on Mother Earth. It is easy to “ hitch up,” 
and the horses like it. A clever work-horse watches the point 
of work so closely, detects the start and finish of a round, 
recognises the difference in the aspect of worked and unworked 
“in the day’s occupation ” and also 
the dinner-hour—usually far in advance of the place where the 
sun marks time to quit. In any case, horses relieve the 


sections, suggests a pause 





A LADY TEAMSTER. 


rather monotonous task of the pulverisation of ploughed land, 
and make of it a living thing, in which horses and implement 
and farmer join forces to accomplish the most desirable means 
for a future end. When the sun approaches its zenith I call 
“last round,”’ a promise which the team recognises quite as 
directly as ‘‘ Gee”’ (to the right), “‘Haw” (to the left) and 
“Woh ” (halt). Homewards we go, usually at a much smarter 
pace than that in which the last hour’s work has been accom- 
plished. In the yard each member of the team is relieved of 
the bit, and l.urries to the well for water, then back to the stable 
to the hay-filled mangers; but oats are not given until a 
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full half-hour’s rest has prepared the digestive organs fo; 
work. 


I light the stove and hug to my soul the beautiful j}) 
that I have three hours of my very own before me. 8; 


the first is halfway through I shall be reminded that + 
bread to bake or butter to churn, or some household t: 
must be done; but always as I light the stove I tell 
that there are three blessed hours in which I may write 
or lie in the blessed shade and watch the sun; that I ha 
much and am weary, and that after tea and boiled « 
that kind of thing there will be rest. At three o’cloc! 
out again, a little lazily, and neither the horses nor I care 
for the harrow as the disc. I am sure the horses could 
that there is a sporting atn 
about the disc, but the harro: 
dead weight, and bore inex; 
Towards six o'clock there is a « 
coolness in the air. I thr 
backward glances of approva 
neat surface of the day’s wo 
are all pleased with each ot 
pleased with the thought of 
even if the wind has made 
work hard during the day 
passed over between the hour 
and five, and we have forg 
offence that we cannot exact) 
More water, more hay, more 
much more hay for the night 
pig-feed, more milk-cans, m 
and more tea and boiled egg 
as one is about to sink into 
chair on the verandah, the ver 
the very young beasts are s 
proaching the pasture-gate in 
sion. More oats and some sali 
and thither one walks through 
den—weeds or the tiny law 
persuade one to work towar 
The sun goes down and the 
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grow clear and opal. Up conies th 


moon, and one’s back is aching more over that last bit of 
the garden than one’s whole body ached throughout the 
the day. In the exquisite stillness of the Canadian ni 
bless solitude. In the peaceful silence of your pleasant 
sitting-room one or two pictures and many books cr\ 
you in reproach, “ You are becoming a vegetable.”’ 
with the truth of this taunt, you seize on a volume of 1) 
tion and take it to your small and early bedroom and | 
bed. For five or even ten valiant moments you fight |i 
serve “‘two masters,” then out goes the light to the « 


mpt' 


promise of ‘ To-morrow.” G. BINNIE CLARK 


READY-MADE FARMS IN CANADA. 


3y CHARLES 


STOKES 


{Mr. J. S. Dennis, who directs the land policy of that great landowning corporation, the Canadian Pacific Railway Company, has just laid before t! 
public a scheme of much interest and importance in respect both of Canadian prairie settlement and of the Empire’s food supply. The scheme is a dev 
of the ready-made farm plan which has of late become a most noticeable feature of land settlement in the Canadian West. Instead of acting the crude pion 
former years, and cultivating his isolated holding from the virgin prairie stage, the new-comer from the United Kingdom under this scheme arrives upon | 


the West to find a house erected for him, part of the land broken and awaiting crop and, in fact, is enabled to begin his farm life at once without the harassin 
paniments of a start in the olden days. Many Englishmen and Scotsmen have entered upon Canadian citizenship under these favoured conditions. Indeed, the 
of the plan has been so marked that the Canadian Pacific Railway Company is bringing it within the reach of the man with so small ap initial capital 


The new scheme which Mr. J. S. Dennis has placed before the British 


of 160 acres, fully equipped with cows, pigs, sheep and poultry 
year instalments 


public enables a practical man with only {200 capital to operate 
In the first place, the payments for the land itself are henceforth to be spread over 
In the second place, the Canadian Pacific Railway will lend a settler on its lands the equivalent of £400 in farm-buildings and in impro 


land. In the third place, if he can show that he can handle livestock, the Canadian Pacific Railway will lend him {200 worth of livestock, selected by a new 
livestock experts directed by Mr. J. G. Rutherford, formerly head of the Veterinary Department of the Ministry of Agriculture in the Canadian Governme! 


scheme involves a capital of £18,000,000, and may well prove to be one of the most remarkable developments of modern colonisation. In the following art 


Albertan ready-made farmer describes the methods by which the Canadian Pacific Land Department is turning what was formerly known on official maps a 


Lands " into the most fruitful and prosperous of prairie farming areas.—Ep.] 
HE Canadian Pacific Railway Company is an active 
and many-sided corporation which has played a very 
important part in the development of the Dominion 
of Canada, and to it belongs the credit of having 
introduced an innovation of great interest to the 
British agriculturist. This is the ‘‘ Ready-made Farm.” Most 
of the energies of the various colonising agencies at work in 
Great Britain have been directed towards reaching the British 
farmer of the superior type—a thing of some difficulty. It 
was hard, first, to convince him that he wanted to emigrate ; 
it was just as hard, secondly, to “ show him something.” His 
great objection was that in going to a new land he was not only 
breaking away from an established mode of life, but was going 
to a condition of things not at all analogous. He would leave 
a closely settled country, with everything within reach, to go to 
a sparsely-populated place where those conveniences did not 


exist, and where a certain amount of isolation would be | 
able, labour difficult to obtain and transportation oft: 
removed. He would leave a farm which had been 

cultivation for years, for one that would be virgin, unl! 
and unfenced. He would have to begin all over again 

beginning, break new land, build a new house and all th 
unlearn old ways and learn new. He would have to 
heavy outlay in making preliminary improvements, 4 
prepared to wait a considerable time before seeing any re\ 
In other words, he would have to withdraw his capital f1 
source where it earned an income and reinvest it in 

venture, which would not begin to pay for some time. No! 
standing rich soil, low-priced lands and low taxation, th 
not appeal to the average British farmer as a business prt 
tion. Now, as is well known, the Canadian Pacific Ka 
is a large landowner in Western Canada. 
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subsidy it received a grant of twenty-five million acres, since 
increased by smaller grants for work undertaken for various 
specific purposes. This land is situated in Manitoba, Saskat- 
chewan and Alberta, and recently a large tract in the last-named 
Province has been placed under irrigation. In the winter of 
rq09-10 the “ Ready-made Farm” scheme was launched by 
r Thomas Shaughnessy, the president of the line, during a 
visit to London, and in the following 
spring the first party came to Canada 
The details were that, instead of going 
to’ wild’ land, the farmer found on 
his .rrival that a house and barn had 
beer built, water made available, 
the !und broken and properly fenced, 
and «certain number of acres seeded. 
Virt.allv all that remained for the 
new occupant was to cut, thresh and 
deli: or his first crop to the elevator. 
fhe © was no advance in the price of 
the and other than the cost of the 
imp. »vements. The qualifications 
insi:'ed upon were that the applicant 
sho |] possess a capital of £400, that 
he ould, if possible, be married, and 
tha. he should have farmed in the 
Brit -h Isles, for while the farms are 
“re, dy made,” it is equally important 
that the farmer should be ready- 
mat too. 

ie scheme was well taken up, and 
ala se number came over. It was, 
ther iore, with the idea of seeing how 
the <ttlers were going on that I have 
just been out to one of the many 
colovies which have been created. This was the Sedgewick 
Colony, situated in Central Alberta, about one hundred and fifty 
miles north-east of the City of Calgary and eighty miles south- 
east of Edmonton. It is on the Canadian Pacific Railway's 


s 


new branch line from Winnipeg to the latter place. The 
colony occupies four “ townships,” which in the Canadian 
system of land surveying is 144 square miles. The 


village of Sedgewick is about a mile to the north, and 
the village of Lougheed at the easternmost end, and 
these two points the railway line; joins. Of this total 
area Of 144 square miles, about one-half is Government 
land, of which practically all has been ‘“‘ homesteaded”’ or 
pre-empted under the free system; and certain Canadian 
Pacific Railway lands were sold prior to the creation of the 
Colony. Altogether, there are 122 ready-made farms, some 
half-sections—t.e., 320 acres—but 

the majority quarter-sections. All es 
except eleven are now settled. The 
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improvements on each consist of 
a four-roomed dwelling-house, with 
a barn capable of housing three head 
of stock, a three-strand barbed-wire 
fence, a well and pump installed and 
fifty acres broken, disced and seeded, 
viz., twenty-five acres to wheat, 
seventeen to oats, six to barley and 
two to potatoes. The soil in this 
neighbourhood is very uniform, a 
rich black, sandy loam, varying in 
depth from 8in. to 12in., with, below, 
a layer of chocolate loam with a 
yellow clay subsoil. Sedgewick is one 
of the best spring wheat districts in 
Alberta, and also a good stock and 
mixed-farming country. It also has 
this attraction for the Britisher, that 
the character of the scenery is more 
like the familiar country-side of the 
Old Country than lands to the 


south. In the Sedgewick district 
there are several lakes, quite pictu- 
resque, and these, with occasional 


“Coulees”’ or ravines, give a dis- 
unciion to the landscape which is 
lacking in the familiar “‘ bald-headed 
prai'e.’’ Willows and poplars are 


ever where, though it should be added that on the ready-made 
larn . practically all brush has been cleared and all sloughs 
fille in. The grass in the district is exceedingly rich and 
luxu iant, and makes first-class grazing. 

had a talk with several of the settlers, including Mr. John 
- late of Southminster, Essex; Mr. Alex Gillies, late of 
OS 


mouth ; Mr. Leonard Frost, late of Beal, Northumberland : 
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and Mr. Hal Carleton, late of Lowestoft. The Colony is 
only two years old, and therefore occasional contingencies 
arise which may not have been foreseen, and which can be met 
only with longer experience ; but, for all that, I found everyone 
doing well. At the time of my visit, threshing was in progress ; 
since then things have panned out well and a bumper crop 
gathered in. One of the settlers in the Colony is Miss Jack 





THE SECOND CROP. 

May, late of Bungay, Suffolk, who was formerly well known in 
East Anglia as a successful lady farm bailiff. The Province of 
Alberta has reserved 320 acres as a Demonstration Farm, 
which in the near future will be of material benefit to the whole 
neighbourhood. 

The land varies in price from 12dol. to r6dol. ; on the average 
13dol. the acre. To this is added the cost of the improvements 
made before the settler’s arrival. As the amount of the improve- 
ments is exactly the same, irrespective of the size of the farm, 
the cost for a quarter-section is greater in proportion to its size 
than for a half-section ; but I figured it out as another r3dol. 
the acre. This, with the cost of the land, is to be paid for in 
ten annual instalments at 6 per cent. interest. The experiment, 
as I have said, has been eminently successful ; this colony at 
Sedgewick is the only one outside the company’s irrigated block, 





MISS JACK MAY ON HER READY-MADE FARM. 


but within the latter are some dozen others, at Irricana and 
elsewhere. These range in size from 80 to 320 acres, at higher 
cost because of the irrigation ; that is, about 35dol. an acre for 
irrigable land, 18dol. for non-irrigable and 8dol. for pasturage. 
In addition the Canadian Pacific Railway is shortly inaugurating 
new colonies, one in the Lethbridge “ dry-belt”’ district 
(irrigated) and others in Manitoba and Saskatchewan. 
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WHEN LAYING DOWN A BY SOWING 


NEW LAWN, OR RENO. 9 
VATING EXISTING TURF, 


UNLESS YOU MAKE USE 
OF THE BEST SEED THE 


Special . . C 
RESULT WILL BE AN Mixtures of Ss 


EYESORE AND A DIS. YOU WILL OBTAIN A BEAUTIFUL GREEN VELVETY LAWN, BECAU 
APPOINTMENT,UNFIT FOR THE EXPERIENCE GAINED DURING MANY YEARS DEVOTED TO T; 
ieee STUDY OF THIS SUBJECT IS APPLIED TO THE SELECTION AND Mi 
TENNIS OR FOR CROQUET TURE OF THE FINEST SEED THAT CAN BE PROCURED. 








UP-TO-DATE MIXTURES 


(excluding Perennial Rye Grass and Clovers 





















ForGARDEN LAWNS . 46." 
. TENNIS ‘ 46 
. CROQUET, 46 
BOWLING GREENS. 4/6 


STANDARD MIXTURES 


(including Perennial Rye Grass). 


> 


er Gallon Bus! 


For GARDEN LAWNS 4)-& 4/6 30). 
.. TENNIS : 4/-& 4/6 30/- 
» CROQUET ,, 4/-& 4/6 30/- 
» BOWLING GREENS 4/- & 4/6 30/- 
» SHADED LAWNS 4/-& 4/6 30/- 


Pee RP & 


For full particulars on preparing the 
ground, sowing seed and after manage 
ment, see SUTTON’S BOOK ON 
LAWNS. Beautifully illustrated with 
numerous photographs cf lawns. Pric 
1/- post free 


SUTTON & SONS, 


The King’s Seedsmen, READING. 
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Buildings of Fabrics 
and 
Structional 
Steelwork. EXCLUSIVE 
DESIGNS 








We specialize the above, having erected over 3,000 No. 545 HAY SHEDS 


alone, as ill ted I} Framing is all Steel, covered with Best Quality Close 

Annealed and Ueavily Galvanized Corrugated Sheets. We are now fast booking 

rders for the ming season, and intending purchasers should place their orders in 4 I] 
good time for their requirements, before the rush, when everybody wants attention. pec 1a y 


thus avoiding disappointment. Orders placed now will be stocked free of charge and 
t t t¢ t t nvenience 





for Walls 


Tree Guards, Wire Netting, Piggeries, Cattle Troughs, Feeding 


Our other specialities include Ornamental! Iron Work. Gates, Railing, 
Appliances and Agr cultural Requisites of every description. 

















QUALITY RIGHT. PRICES RIGHT. Send for our Lists. Fara ; ture 
HILL & SMITH, Ltd. ®RERLEY Hitt 

aw, Coverings 

GARDEN — ss 

ORNAMENTS Curtains 


Vases : Figures : Fountains 
Sundial Pillars and Dials 


BIRD BATH, as shown, in 


artificial stone. 


REPRODUCED 
FROM THE 
FINEST OLD 
ENGLISH WORK 





Figure by “ Falconet™ - £ 





» 3 6 4 
Nome 3ft. high se0ef & © i aioe 
Ground Rim, 4ft.diam. 2 2 0 a. iC 
Smaller do. 012 6 S09: eR NS peep : = 
Looks well without pedestal. THE MORTLAKE (Recp.) - PP 


Figure on rock stepping into water A Reproduction of a fine Old English Tapestry 


SANDERS & CO.| GREGORY & CO 


' | 365,E Road, N. 
a meton Road, NW | 19, OLD CAVENDISH STREET, LONDON. \. 
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¥ ITH few exceptions, breeders have by now definitely 
ft settled their choice of the sires with whom. their 
mares are to be mated this season, and it may be 
taken for granted that their selection has not been 
made without careful consideration of such impor- 


tant ts as make and shape, suitability of ‘ blood,’ tempera 
ment mstitution. In spite of that care, and notwithstanding 
the | ud practic al experience possessed by a good many breeders, 
of al mares so mated, few—very few—will produce a 1eally 
ood orse. Now, when one comes to think of it, this ts really 
: rat! irious state of affairs. Given a mare well bred—from a 
racing it of view—herself, we will say, a race-horse of proved 
merit |, moreover, already dam of one or two good winners 
and llion brilliantly successful as a race-horse and equally 
sucee las a sire, it ought, one would think, to be fairly safe 
to as that the resulting produce would be a race-horse of the 
first « but experience tells us that, more often than not, the 
produce of suc h a union turns out to be worthless as a race-horse 
That t iould be so brings us once more to the old question : Is 
breed lottery ?"’ | do not myself think that breeding is 
altoge lottery, but I do think that our knowledge of the laws 
of her is not 
vet by any means 
complete, and 
that hough 
vided the re 
scarce na dis 
overies ide by 


Mendel and othe1 
scientific workers x 
we are si ll more 
or less groping m 
the dark in our 


ttempt to 


<Z 
\é 


compel Nature to 
disclose one of her 
most jealously 
suarded secrets. 
Whether we shall 
eve! succeed in 
rreeding race- 
\orses “‘ to order ”’ 
's, I think, ex- 
tremely doubtful, 
because, apart 

m the certainly 
mportant ques- 
tion of make and 
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RACING NOTES 


Rit Hw 





\utocrat, a son of Bay Middleton, got Queen Elizabeth out of a 


granddaughter of Velocipede There seems to have been very 
little of a lottery ’ in the breeding from Bay Middleton and 
mares got by or related to Velocipede But why Can it have 


been owing to the consequent in-breeding to Whiskey, Sorceret 
and Pot8os Phat | do not know: but there was an instance, 
1 think, in which heredity seemed to be following a definite law. 
What was that law Sterling supplies us with another such 
examplk so, at least, | think He got Isonomy, Energy, Paradox 
Geologist and many good horses out of mares in-bred to 
Birdeatcher. Then look at Isonomy, son of Sterling |! Through 
Sterling, Isonomy inherited the blood of Bay Middleton, and he 
got Isinglass, Seabreeze, Ravensbury, Ingram, Primer and Common 
out of mares in each of whom was a strain of Bay Middleton. 


Here again we get a elimpse of some definite cause of success in 


breeding. What was it Was it in-breeding to Bay Middleton 
Here is another instance lon got his best son out of a mare by 
Bay Middleton, Tadmor (son of lon) “ nicked" with a mare by 


Cowl, and St. Simon was got by Galopin, a great-grandson of Bay 
Middleton, out of St. Angela, a granddaughter of lon \ good 
many other cases in which success seems to have persistently 
followed th« 
union of two defi 

nite strains oat 
| lood will neo 
doubt occur to 
students of breed 
ing; but, evenso 
it is but belated 
wisdom, and I do 
not know that we 
are much nearci 
to the solution ot 
the problem in 
volved in the mat 

ny of our mare 

with a view to ar 

riving at equally 
successtul result: 
in the future. I, 
asscems probable, 
it be true that we 
can so far control 
‘heredity ” that 
by judicious 
breeding we can 
to a certam cx 


tent, breed out 


shape, we have undesirable quli- 
also to deal with W. A. Rouch COLONIST Copyright ties, or, at all 
the still more im- Winner of the Middlesex Maiden Hurdle Race at Kempton Park events, reduce 
portant problem them to “ latent” 
t tem iment, intelligence and nervous energy: and here it, is I factors, and conversely bring desirable qualities o1 strains ot 
think t almost insurmountable difficulties await the breeder. In blood to the front, we might set about breeding back in 
fact, to my mind, the higher we go in the scale of development, the order to get at the Bay Middleton and Velocipede nick.”’ 
greater 's the difficulty in solving the complicated problem of heredity Possibly we might be ible to get on the Sterling and 
Pigs p, cattle, poultry and even what may for present purposes Birdeatcher cross; but, even so, we should only be working 
be cal the lower types of horses, we can, and do, breed true to in the light of past results, and be no whit nearer, as far as 
type it when we come to dealing with what is called the I can see, to the discovery of the laws which govern the mysteries 
thor h-bred ”’ horse, with his highly-developed nervous system, of breeding and heredity But these laws exist, and breeding is 
we ¢ t breed to type. No one “ thorough-bred "’ that I have only a lottery in so far that we ourselves aie still in ignorance ot 
ever i has been exactly like another. Why this should be so the manner in which they work—of that 1 feel sure Roughly 
Ido pretend to know, but there it is. And yet, did we but speaking, experience leads us to think that it is quite possible to 
know Why, for instance, was it that Bay Middleton did so wel] bring a desirable strain of blood into prominence by in breeding to 
witl ipede mares ? Two brood mares got by Bay Middleton it; but it is also exceedingly difficult to know what strains of blood 
wert inui—dam of Saunterer—and Ellen Middleton—dam of will stand in-breeding and, above all, how far in-breeding can be 
Wik yrell—and the dam of Ennui was got by Velocipede, the properly carried. The late Mr. Cookson was a fairly successtul 
dam llen Middleton was got by Malek, own brother to Velox ipede. 
Che un, also got by Bay Middleton were the two good brood 


in Appleton (out of a mare by Malek) and Rose of Cash- 
t of a sister to Velocipede). It may also be noted that 


breeder, and [I have always thought that, perhaps unconsciously, 
he had some such notion in his head when he said that he thought 
the best way to breed race-horses was to ‘‘give a mare 


back the best strain of blood which was to be found in hei 
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own pedigree.’ In other words, his idea was to bring what in the West of Ireland Ihe late Mr. Hyacinth Dickson wrote a letter to 1 
effect to a friend, harping on the good looks of a filly of this lin The fr 
showed Mr. Dickson's letter to the late Captain Stamer Gubbins, where upon t 
two journeyed to the West, admired and purchased the youngster, and so 


eemed to be the best strain of blood in a mare into promi 


nence by recuperating it or in-breeding to it—and that is, 


[ think, a sound principle I may, perhaps, mention that one of the foundation for that “ ould stock” still extant at Knockany. The 
the most interesting and most difficult problems in connection became Larkaway, a really good performer in her day, when even small I 
with breeding is to mind the propagation of stamina, or staying races took some winning, as may be inferred when I write that such hors« 
powe! \s far as my own experience goes it is far easier to breed Wild Vixen, Cock-a-Hoop, Roscommon, Kate Kearney, Namouna, et¢ 
for speed than stamina Some of the verv best stavers "’ ever contemporaries of Larkaway on the Turf. At the stud, Larkaway prod 


> sf May Day, Come Away and others As a four vear old, in 1888, Come 
cen—bred, too, from “ staving "’ strains of blood have reproduced ; ; mA 
won the Conyngham Cup at Punchestown, over four miles of the stiffest « 


nothing better than “ sprinters.’’ Merman, for instance, was a most in the world—a wonderful feat for a baby in the spring—and placed mam. 
determined “ stayer but as far as I know the best of his get have steeplechases to the credit of Mr. W. B. Jameson. In 1889 he broke d 
been purely and simply sprinters It may, of course, be said that but was patched up, and again won the Conyngham Cup in 1890, as well a 
printer or very speedy horses—seldom get staving stock ; to a other races that vear. In the Liverpool Grand National of 1891, he f 
great extent that is so; but my point is—I may be wrong—that broken down at Valentine Brook a mile from home, gave 5lb. to the 1 
while it i comparatively cane tis tenet speedy * horse. it is Cloister (with Major Roddy Owen up), and hobbled in a winner 

ba rist. 13lb Larkaway’s other foal, May Day, was out by hersé 
very difheult indeed to breed a stayer Mr. A. J. Robertson Ireland at two and three years of age At the stud, her first fo 
could, perhaps, tell us something about this | am, at all events, May Boy (by Zenophon), a long way the best of his year in this 
ure that many readers of these notes would, like myself, be and also winner of the Sandown Two Year Old Plate, ridden by George For 
extremely interested to hear what he might have to say on the \t three and four years he won over all distances from five furlongs 
ubject He has. I think. already told us that dissection reveals miles, as well as the Beecher Hurdle Plate at Liverpool, ran third for tl 


the fact that there is a marked difference between the colour of the Hurdle Handicap at Auteuil, and carried rist. rolb. into second place 
Grand Prix du Chalet A good, honest staver, at the stud he begot honest 


muscle fibre of a stayer and that of a sprinter Is there any inference such as Chatterbox, Prattle and Helen May Day also gave birth to Ma 
which a breeder can draw from that this latter dam of Clorane, about the best handicap horse of his time in E: 

There is nothing calling for comment in last week’s racing, Others of her foals were May Moon, Queen May, Assessor, Knockany and | 
nor is that we shall see this week of more than passing interest Belle, all good class horses. From Queen May came Mayberry, dam of M 


Next week, however, we shall be able to discuss the weights for the winner of the last three Viceroy’s Cups at Calcutta, distance one and 


quarter miles, a great, honest stayer. But this horse has created a greater 
Spring Handicaps and other races of importance TRENTON. 
| 5 | | 
in India than is generally known in England In 1909, just after being 


oo in the country, and before being acclimatised, he won the Burdwan Cu; 


CORRESPONDENCE big hurdle race at Calcutta, run during the day’s racing immediately pre 


the Viceroy’s Cup. Victory in this race was repeated by him on each of the 


SIR Perha ie weeders have had the opportunity that 1 happen to 
PI PI succeeding years, before winning the great Indian classic, invariably cart 
have in comparin wtual breeding results of English-bred and American-bred , 
top weight. Extraordinary faith in the honesty and vitality of this good | 
mare mn the ime stud farm, mated with the ume sires, and the mares being . 
. was displayed by Sir A. A. Apcear in risking his chances of the great ra 
of much the ume cla ts far as conformation and Turf performances are con- 
starting him for the hurdles under such weights. The stud performances 
cerned—only most people would perhaps give the Americans preference for ‘ . 
progeny of another of May Day’s daughters, Kendal Belle, are of such recet 
looks in this case, which, however, I should not For about six years has the 
Pps é that they will be in the memory of all racing-men Forerunner Il. w 
experiment " gone on, and the Americans are in the Book all right. Whik . 
he English-bred ' ' bred fairl 1. th Wokingham Stakes at Ascot, his brother, Prospector, being the best tw 
the nelish-bred one with one exception, perhaps Lave rec airiyv well, ie pom 
I I I old of his year That this latter was a really great horse J know, and ca 
others hav ilmost without exception, failed to produce a single winner But 
deplore the misfortune which lost him the Derby His half-brother, S 
ot th breeding from doubtful animals, though in some cases excellent " 
may make up for the disappointment. Nominations to Prospector hay 
lividual i very old and abandoned method, not only in all breeds of horses, ye ois 
, snapped up greedily each year he has been at the stud Half-bred 
but with other kinds ot ck as well 1, for my part, cannot see the quality 
' ' ' m. be dubbed, but intelligent breeders in Ireland do not seem to mind. | 
i sire tor recding race-horses it the fine wmimais one sometimes sees - = 
they “‘ know something” ' His dam, Kendal Belle, is heavy in foal to 5 
mnong inner notably Americans. Has not one of the present-day great om . er 
Whisk B ' LA , : her yearling filly by The White Knight being all that we could wis! 
wire wsk Broo immong the mimportec mericans got the very objyection- 
I } expert, my uncle, the late Mr. John Gubbins, thought highly of May Day 
ible fault of abnormally small feet ? When repeated experiments with the best 
. ; her family. I attach her full pedigree, as far as it has been traced. Sir, | 
of the stock prove disastrous, why not stop encouraging further mischief ? 


2 been asked for an expression of my views, and I fear I have written my 
Surely there are many ways to do it! When a mare like Keronal (by Foxhall , 
hurriedly, not too clearly, and have wandered into a subject of personal in 
uit of that good mare, Kermess« which, at the age of twenty-two years, gave us ie : 
but very dear to me. To put the state of affairs concisely, I would no 

Montem, like her dam winner of the July Stakes, etc.) proves such an utter failure , 
anything to do, as a breeder of bloodstock, with American or any othe 

it the stud, like countless others bred by American sires, most people will agre« 


or mares tracing back to an impure tap-root, even though they be admit 
that the iuthortities hould interfere While other States encourage careful 


the Stud Book ; nor would my partner, Major Wise. But, believing the 


breeding of thorough-bred horses by lavish purchases from our best stock, to 

’ : _— wax ess ck, May Day to be as clean as that of Persimmon, that its record was sacrit 
enable breeders in their countries to use first-rate sires at figures which would 
century ago through ulterior motives, and this belief being augmented 


in England be considered absurdly low, besides other co-operative gains, history of the honest staying race-horses of this family, notwithstanding its 
the least one can do in this country is to try and prevent struggling breeders sion (and I am not cavilling at the justice of Messrs. Weatherby’s d 
Wemn IERNG metaeS Car wt or fachenaperes about the material at hand. Th we shall continue to breed from this line and, I trust, raise many mor 
instance of the Foxhall mare Keronal, which was a good winner herselfi—now to fet cut a Gaich With the best vou have act And in doine 90 we shall! 


dead t the e of twenty is, of course, not an isolated une shou . 
im, @ :; ' ot an isolated un It should here do hurt to the British thorough-bred. 


be mentioned that her grandam, Hazledean, is one of the most successful 














‘ ! ' ‘ran r y , , Sir Hercul 
lis wever, and great-great-grandam of Warlingham.—Cuk. CurisTENSON | Birdcatcher pee 
. ’ cco 
—_— —_ The Baron 
= Economist 
~ {Echidna 
Su As the joint owner of Kendal Belle and Prospector and joint breeder of Z Miss Pratt 
Shogun, | have been much interested in your recent articles on the question ; Sultan 
, , = Glencoe on 
of the admission of doubtfullv-bred horses to the Stud Book I am not suffi yD ; ee rrampolin 
ocahontas 
ciently informed in the genealogical history of many American horses to whom - ——— M Muley 
Marpess. 
Messrs. Weatherby have accorded this privilege to criticise their discrimination ; S ee Clare 
4 . 
vet it appears clear, after perusal of your articles, that the pedigrees of a = , Camel 
¥ tom 
dangerous percentage of the American stock so distinguished can be traced to = ieteieataattaii Bantet 
- = Mountain Deer 
impure tap-root, or what Mr. Kennedy calls “ the mustang The admission a. im tpl Belshazzar 
L aim S\ ! x 
ty the sacred pages of the Stud Book of such animals cannot, in my opinion, / a P Stays 
but tend to the deterioration of our bloodstock, and that mainly in the staving = H { Whalebon« 
. ~ Sir Tre. Ss 
qualities on which British breeders lav so much value That the American : { , = — t Peri 
Clar é 
horse has pace is admitted, but that it possesses the hardihood and lasting vigour x ee iM ' ! Philip the I 
* 2D ustar , 
of the British thorough-bred is open to argument, Foxhall notwithstanding ; _ ” | Vinegar 
ind even that stayer became an awful stud failure But I think it is the case ~ Bird { Sir Hercules 
a . irdcat r 
that all descendants of an admittedly impure line lack these qualities, and most - = , 7 ' { a | Guiccoli 
, Qa p. or al ny 
Irishmen will agree with me \ quarter of a century ago, when steeplechasing le _ ee Muley Molo 
~ - | Alice Hawthorn 
was more in vogue in Ireland than now, we frequently had horses competing - = Rebecca 
known to be not quite cleanly bred, winners very often turning up from this 2lsi° Vel { Blacklock 
rank ; but in every such instance in my recollection the distance of the race run r = | : ee | Dau. of Jur 
, ’ . ~—|= Maid of Team Valley 
was short Ireland has furnished many winners of the Liverpool Grand a ' j Waverley 
= | Daughte 
National, only one of which I can remember to have been so-called half-bred ~ pugnter of | Swiss Dam 
to wit, Come Away, a horse springing from the same tap-root as does Shogun ” ' { Whisker 
“ Lconomust 
\nd there is a Southern Irish legend concerning this said family, which I will x Hark —— | Floranth« 
< - arkaway ; 
now tell you \ century ago, in Ireland, articles for races were so drawn up - = { en ' Nabocklish 
” ; BF dawson . 
that “ cocktails’ received a 7lb. allowance, and it is little to be wondered at = Fanny — Miss Took 
that fraud was occasionally perpetrated, as the owners were often impecunious < j Partisan 
” = Spartacus 
and anxious to “ get a bit,” no matter how It is even said that a quiet > y | >partacu \ Y. Pipylina 
” — anity 
tip regarding the good thing ” not infrequently tended to obscure the morals mm M ' { Whitenose 
‘Mare by . 
and the vision of arbiters at little country meetings. To cut the legend short, — | Mare by R 


there was a whisper concerning a mare which had done a good deal of winning —D. R. Browninc. 
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AND ITS REPAIR BY 
Mr. H. Munro CAUTLEY. 
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‘ LARE is full of examples of the delightful craftsman- a great open fireplace, which is singular in being placed athwart 
ship which flourished during its time of commercial the western end, instead of at the side. The fire opening 


prosperity. In the sixteenth century 

3 the East Anglian clothiers were 
wealthy folk, and their architectural 

eal as left many monuments in church, 


house and guild hall. Clare can probably boast 
the rliest inn sign in the country, in the 
shapr of the base of a large fifteenth century 


riel cn the White Swan Inn, on which is carved 
,swa i, with small trees of conventional design, 


shields of arms, etc. Close to the church is a 
yargetted house with Elizabethan plaster-work 


widly modelled, and the date 1473. Although 
the date itself was set up in a later century, 
ndeei long after the plaster-work was done, 
the bones of the house are no doubt of the 
fifteenth century. 

Nethergate House, the subject of our illustra- 
tions, is a very typical example of East Anglian 
half timber-work. Although it has received 
dditions thrice since it was built early in the 
sixteenth century, and was remodelled a few 
years ago to fit it for modern habitation, the 
various changes have but added to the interest 
ifthe building. In the general outlines of its plan 
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t represents the original building with sufficient Copyright ENTRANCE FRONT. “COUNTRY LIFE.” 
ecuracy to make it thoroughly typical. 

Entering on the north-west side from the street called is spanned by a thick oak board which indicates its fifteenth 
Nethergate, we find ourselves in a large hall. On the right is century provenance, and is’ carved with two rows of 
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battlements. Similar boards are used } 
Clare church to hide the wall-plates 
of the nave and aisle roofs. It seen 
very likely, therefore, that this examn), 
served a similar purpose in some build 
ing such as the church of the A) 
Friars at Clare, and that it was brove] 
to Nethergate House when the chore! 
Was destroved in 1539, after the <y 
pression. At all events, there is yp 
more definite evidence as to the it 
when the house was built, and non 
all as to who built it. As origi 
planned, the part of tie buildin, 
habited stopped at what is now 
living-room, which was formerly 
kitchen. The garden-room seems 
nally to have been a stable, alter 
some later date by the provision 
floor, and used on the ground fi 

a scullery and wash-house, and abx 

a loft. The building beyond might als 
have been a stable. At the othe ep 
of the house a wing stretched out 

the main block south-eastwards 
this has been destroyed within 
memory. The first serious change iad 
was the provision of the delightful arh 
Caroline staircase, which goes up 

the south-west corner of the hal 
leads to the westernmost rooms 
house. It is wholly of oak with tr + 
balusters, and the newel-posts a 
acorn heads. Scerollwork and arahy qu 
carving have been lavished on its «o 
struction. This addition can defi: ‘teh 
be attributed to one Francis ( ross 
who apparently succeeded to the pr 
perty in 1644, on the death of his 
father, also a Francis Cross. His initials 
and those of his wife, appear on th 
lintel of one of the dormers, but his 
work did not stop there, for he eith 
opened out new windows or repaired ol 
ones in various parts of the buildin 
He also added the raised hearths, in tw 
cases with marble paving, which remaii 
in several of the upper rooms. Som 
time during the reign of William III 
a later owner made further changes, th 
most notable of which is the provisio 
at the south side of the hall of another 
staircase, which gives access to th 
eastern part of the building. At th 
same time, the partitions of the dining 
room were rebuilt, and the walls wer 
covered with painted deal panelling 
typical of the period. It is odd t 
observe that in those days, when sym 
metry was such a feature of architectura 
treatment, the partition walls were buil! 
askew, so that none of the angles in the 
room is a right angle. One of the 
bedrooms, now illustrated, was re 
modelled at the same time. Considerabk 
alterations were also made to the front 
of the house. The roof of the middk 
portion above the hall was raised and 
the wall plastered over. Two dormer 
windows were provided in the attic, an 
a pedimented hood set over the front 
door, on which the contemporary brass 
knocker remains. The east and west 
parts of the front, however, remaine 
unchanged, and the horizontal be «ms 
of the projecting upper storey ar 
carved with a_ characteristic runing 
pattern of scrolled leaves of a ‘\p 
very common in neighbouring chur lies 
built early in the sixteenth cent " 
The little pendants at their ends ar 
seventeenth century additions. Lut! 
recently, all this half timber-work  1a¢ 
been covered with a coat of plaster, 0 
it was removed at the recent repat 

of the house, as the timber-work va 
clearly intended to be exposed. h 
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THE STAIRCASE OF 1644. “cu.” 
surrounded by a wood frame with egg- 
igue mouldings. The early Tudor moulded 
f the hall and dining-room are at present 
by plaster ceilings. 
rather checkered 
during the nineteenth century. It was 
tely used as a boarding school, a plumber’s 
nd again as a school. When it was bought 
Jefferies (now Mrs. W. H. St. John Hope) 
a good deal needed to be done to make 
able. The repairs, however, were effected 
y careful fashion, with the advice of Mr. 
ro Cautley, who contrived the charming 
f intercommunication on the first floor. 


George 


East 
¢lian brick- 
work, though 
only 
them is origi- 
na!, the others 
being 

built 
the house was 
lately 
modelled. 
Again, during 
the eighteenth 
century a 
bedroom 
altered by the 
provision 
a 
mantel - piece 
in 


also delight- 
fully 
of 


typical 
An- 


one ol 


copies 
when 
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Was 
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The chiet 
changes were 
in the uses of 
the various 
rooms. What 
Was originally 
the kitchen 
was turned 
into the living 
room. The 
doorway from 
the hall 
contemporary 
with the ad- 
joining Caro- 
line staircase, 
and the stout 
oak timbers 
of its ceiling 
and the 
mouldea 
wood mul- 
lions of its 
broad Caro- 
line windows 
are un- 
scathed. Be- 
vond it is the 
garden - room 
with its 
beamed  ceil- 
ing, which 
probably 
dates from 
1644. The 
wide entrance 
to the garden 
is filled by a 
fine old Tudor 
door, rescued from the destroyed Ram Inn at Ipswich. Above 
the garden-room was a loft with a low plaster ceiling. This 
was removed, and the old open root ceiled between the rafters ; 
an alteration which turns it into a very delightful library, 
reached by a little staircase now at the south end, but for- 
merly at the north end of the garden-room. The drawing- 
room at the west corner of the entrance front was improved 
by the provision of a bay window copied from a Caroline 
oriel upstairs, in place of a mean modern erection which defaced 
the room. The room to the north-east of the dining-room 
was turned into the kitchen, and a new scullery and offices 
added behind it. The garden front, with its delightful medley 
of gables, its great brick chimneys and its lively half-timbered 
walls, is a good example of the fancy that informed our early 
house architecture. 

It says much for the sxill of those sixteenth century builders 
that the timber walls, with their interspaces filled with rough 
wattle-work of hazel and a pugging of clay and chopped straw, 
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should have stood so well to this day. Unlike many 
buildings illustrated here, which have been brought into 
pleasantsmodern use by combining several old cottages to 
make one spacious dwelling, Nethergate House was one 
only from its first building. It thus reveals the gradual 


development of the English house in a_ peculiarly satisfying 
way, and in its present form shows how readily the vandalism 
of the nineteenth century may be purged from a fabric by 
judicious repair and renewal in the spirit of the old builders 
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skill by a feast of rich colours and sweet scents, and is the mor 
beautiful by reason of the stream which forms its souther; 
boundary. Within the house homage has been done to + 
spirit of antiquity by the exclusion of all modern furnitu 
Just as the house itself represents the gradual change fri 
medieval ways of building to the quiet dignity of the eightee: 
century, so do its contents mark the slow flux in style 4 
craftsmanship, and, incidentally, the sureness of Mrs Hop 
and judgment. It would be difficult to imagin 


taste 


It has, however, other charms than those of the fabric In more appropriate home for so distinguished an antiquary 
summer-time the garden bears witness to Mrs. Hope’s great Mr. W. H. St. John Hope. \W 
* 
TWO GOOD DAYS. charming—a vale of the most delightful description. Corse 
HERE is nothing more unlucky, as a rule, than to travel is a hill with a belt of covert, and when the fox was clear of 
far afield in search of sport. You pack your portmanteau, he pointed straight for Berrow Wood, another wooded hill \ 
to visit or re-visit a certain hunt. There is just one stands out of the vale, is beloved of foxes and can only be re 


There is sure to be either no scent or a hard 
the latter—a thick, 


day available 


frost or a thick fog It seemed to be 


rolling, seething mist is | started on the familiar road to Launde 
Abbe, \ real Cottesmore fog, such as has robbed me of many a 
day in the past and seemed likely to cause me to lose my way on 
the present occasion However, before long | fell in with a guide, 
and reached Launde Abbey in good time rhere were a good many 
people whose memories, like my own, went back to the days ol 
(ecoree Gillson and the grey horse and Mr. Baird Phere were 
also a good many new faces and a young huntsman, only officiatin: 
in the absence of Tom Isaac, whose serious illness deprived me of a 
looked-for pleasure in seeing the son of a huntsman with whom | 
have seen much sport show the skill and science | had heard so 
much of But Norman, the first whipper-in, has profited by good 
example set, and is an efficient understudy The pack had the 
ame clean necks and shoulders and the same keen, wistful look 
as of old The pack used to be (unless my memory deceives me 
lighter in colour than they are now rhe fog cleared off, lifting 
like a curtain and showing the grey front of the Abbev and the 
hounds and men moving in brightly coloured groups in front 
hen, further studies of the picturesque were brought to an end 
by the old horse getting his back up and endeavouring to buck 
oft his rider and some of the superfluous energy stored up in the 
course ot a week's rest Chere were a lot of foxes about rhe 
pack divided and eventually, settling to one after half the pack 
had made a circle outside, killed him in the wood By this time 
the horse had resumed his usual business-like mannet General 
Brocklehurst then gave the word for Prior’s Coppice, which, so ! 


was told, had had quite a long rest, and here was familiar ground 


rhere lots of foxes running about, but. luckily, no 


rhe 
held them to it with voice and horn, and so 


agaim were 


division huntsman, having his pack together on a line, 


drove a fox the whole 


length of the wood The hounds were pressing their fox hard out 
side. and he soon turned downward, but over a beautiful line 
rhe Ing pastures and strong, though practicable, fences round Leigh 
always were a scenting ground rhe pack steadied a bit in Launde 
Park Wood, but hunted on beautifully through the Big Wood 
and out on the Wadborough side, where they marked their fox to 


ground 
then there was a capital, if devious, hunt from Owston Wood, 


out on the Ouorn side, then up that forbidding slope of Wadborough 


Hill. Often headed, the fox tried one refuge after another, and when 
foiled made up his mind to go back to the Owston one. In Chesyldine 
Coppice, where he arrived after many turns, it seemed as if they 
must catch him It was from this little covert I saw one of the 
longest and, later, one of the fastest runs of my experience. The 
fox slipped away, and then by way of Withcote got into Owston 
Little Wood Hounds forced him out, but he could no longer 
face the open At his best he never was a very bold fox He 
slipped into Owston Little Wood and over into the Big Wood, and 
there he was left The going was heavier than | ever recollect 
to have seen it in the Cottesmore, and though, as will be seen, no 


point was made, it was a long, hard day, with lots of hunting, and 


enjoyable as long as the horses were fresh The following Friday 
found me in Worcestershire looking at the Ledbury Hounds Two 
Masters of Hounds 
Albright of the South Herefordshire, were out 


the the 


Lord Charles Bentinck of the Croome and Mr 
I had heard a great 


deal of turn-out of Ledbury, of their huntsman, whom | 


have seen before in another country, and of the hounds, nor was | 
disappointed Unfortunately I do not know the country Chere 
were a brace of foxes in the first covert, and by the happy in- 


spiration which a clever huntsman so often shows, he got his pack 
At all events, if the other 


extraordinarily rhe 


qui kly on to the better of the two Was 


better he must be an good tox line was 


or left by a fox over the best of the country. The ditches ar 


but the pace carries one over them when hounds are runni: 
these did, carrying a great head. The going was deep, and ther 
plenty of falls in the five-and-forty minutes of the chas 
point, they told me, was about five miles 
THE BRAMHAM MOOR. 
\nvone who has duly studied Mr. Scarth Dixon's hist: 


Moor Hunt that Almsclift 
Cocked Hat Whins were in the past noted for stout, straight 
last 


the Bramham will remember 


foxes, and week history repeated itself when a very sto 


extraordinarily straight-going fox set his head for a certain 


\ fox in such cases always means to find a particular refuge 


is just a question whether he will or will not live to reach it H 
drove along merrily towards the moorland, and a lengthening 
of told the the 


minutes between the starting-point 


Long 
Norwood 
some had fallen outrig] 
left 
heads and 


followers of pace and heavy going 


the twenty ind 
was completed some had fallen behind 
the the 


went Then 


whicl 
the fox 
Doubtless he had found the refuge he knew of and 1 


lost best of run, and horses were to see 


they hounds threw up their 


ryone 


ill along rhere was good hunting afterwards, but nothing 


the pace and dash of the morning gallop The Bramhom 
have had a capital season, and Peter Farelly was a wise m 
hold to his place with the historic Yorkshire Hunt when 


ofters came. 
THE BELVOIR AT EGERTON LODGE. 
rhe at the II 
Ball, but were unable to show any great amount of sport to th 


Belvoir met Egerton Lodge the day before 


crowd of strangers present It is rather curious how very modcrat 
scent has been since the frost No doubt with a sharp eas me 
On Wednesday the Bi 
found the scent in patches, and in some places hounds seemed 
to do nothing at all. Waltham Thorns and Freeby Wood did 
hold Brantingby \ 
to Melton Spinney, which just showed for a few minutes th« 
but that 
day when the sport achieved distinction 
MASTERS AND HUNT SERVANTS. 

rhe retirement of Jack Hewett, the huntsman of the Bi 
the important 
We all look to the Belvoir kennels for fa: 


and a rising glass things will improve. 


foxes. There was one sharp scurry from 


and drive of the Belvoir pack ; was the only part ot! 


will create a vacancy in most post a professiv 


huntsman can occupy. 
working strains of Weathergauge and his sons Gambler and G 
The hunt 


has the eves of all foxhound men upon him, and it is important 


boy, or, to go further back, of Senator and Fencer 
he should be as judicious in the kennel as skilful in the field. Lor 
Robert the « 


tinued existence of the pack, and Mr. Bouch has now hunted ho 


Manners represents the family to whom we owe 
long enough to be able to judge what is the combination of qual 
The 


sense of the responsibility of their choice 


fox-catcher ioint-Masters will hav 


a light ta: ‘ 


needed to mike a 
It is not 


select a man able to take his place in the long line of famous hi 


men, each of whom has bred one or more foxhounds which 
their mark on the foxhounds of the day. Goosey bred Fu 
Goodall, Rallywood Cooper, Wonder and Susan | 
Gillard, Gambler, Gameboy and Dexter while in Capell’s 


Wizard, Weaver and Ragman were only a few of the famous ho 


put on. Mr. Medealf is leaving the Cattistock, and he has 
associated with the successes of that kennel in recent years tn - 
showyard, on the flags and in the field Friend is leavin 
Atherstone, as Mr. Loder is hunting his own hounds; and I lx 


that Mr. Milbank is to carry the horn in the Meynell! country 

the other hand, it seems likelv the Grafton will have a protess 
huntsman. 
resignation of Mr. Pain of the Mastership of the Old Berkshire \ 


\ pleasant country is to be vacant on May rst by 
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A CHAPTER OF ACCIDENTS. 


nore 
her 
thre 
ait REVITY, where it is neither obscure nor defective, is 
iron very pleasing even to the daintiest judgments. Most 
eI men desire much good counsel in a few terse sentences 
and as we see many countries described in the compass of 
pes small maps. The powers of good advice are the stronger 
en thev are thus united, and brevity makes counsel more portable 
7 = r memory and readier for use. 
Now with regard to catastrophies serious and sudden we have 
e frequent proverbial truth, “‘ Accidents will happen.” Having 
eard ‘his saying for so many times and from so many folks, the 
varnine has become a platitude which seems to lull us into a torpor 
unt redness, from which many of us abruptly awake when the 
anit 1as, in a moment, become the actual, and in terror we hear 
st ing announcement “ An accident has happened.”” Now 
cci ents were possible and prevalent in bygone ages when 
iman crawled like locusts on the face of the earth, and the fastest 
yeans travel was the mail-coach, how much more liable are we 
) the mtingencies since the introduction of locomotion by steam, 
| an ectricity, and since all these forces have become part of 
ur d life in the house as well as when travelling. The great 
tility modern machinery and appliances is unquestioned, but 
eir ulness is tempered by the greater risk of accident when 
ised | he most careful, while in the hands of the ignorant and 
ninit d they are a positive danger to those using them and others 
n close proximity. One has only to take up the morning paper 
ysee ti. at the matter of accidents is one of daily fact and experience 
{not one of theory, while in one’s own circle these visitations 
e coniinually occurring to those whom we know, in the most 
nexpec'ed manner, and through apparently most trivial causes. 
lacidenially one may mention with respect to the increase in the 
number of accidents in recent years that among trades using 
ihinery and implements, so many workmen were afiected by 
njuries sustained during their employment that the Workmen's 
Compensation Act became an actual necessity, and has since been 
pplied not only to all trades and businesses, but to the workpeople 
home, including the domestic servant. This Act has proved 
+} great boon to hundreds of thousands who have, through no fault 
{ their own, met with serious non-fatal accidents, while it has been 
n inestimable blessing to the widows and dependents of those 
vho have met with fatal injuries No doubt the employer has a 
ery serious responsibility imposed upon him by the passing of 
is Act, but all risks can now be insured, and by the annual payment 
Te to a sound insurance company the risk of the emplover can be 
a nsterred to the company which received the insurance premium. 
scene Now it requires little argument to convince a mind open to 
4 ison and logic that, if it be advisable in the interests of the workmen 
wee t provision be made against loss by reason of accidents which 
labk stop his income, it is of still greater importance that the employer 
i aoa vhose business is greatly affected by his personality and presence, 
ain s organiser and controller, be also protected against loss by unex- 
; ted and serious contingencies 
The number of fatal accidents in England and Wales is shown 
the returns of the Registrar-General to be about twenty thousand 
each year; it is found also by actual experience that for every 
tson who is killed by accident, at least one hundred and fifty 
sien injured more or less severely. It is a startling fact, proved by 
MoUs ‘he experience of accident insurance companies, that one person in 
: very fen insured meets with an accident more or less serious in 
i very year. Andthe risks! It is well that the causes of and liability 
¢ that to accident have increased gradually, and that most of us cannot 
er ve into the future nor dwell upon the possibility of the unforescen. 
— mpared with the experience of our forefathers, we live in an age 
sinioailie ‘rush and haste, of fuller and faster life, of greatly accelerated 
. speed in locomotion of all kinds, of keener and ever-increasing 
nety of sport. 
ora The coming of the car has greatly multiplied the risk of 
rants sualties, for the world of wheels wars against the safety of mankind, 
h I-ft psettins his nerves and frequently upsetting literally and damaging 
- nsider: bly his person. While the risks are many and imminent, 
Print loes } ot lie within the power of any of us to live immune from 
ident for the agencies which tend to cause calamity are generally 
Oo ond ir personal control. All classes of society are alike 
‘posed to the risk of accident. While business has its own 
in ‘i uliar ‘isks, leisure has its liabilities to accident ; at home or 
i road, n the house or in the field, casualties are constantly 
. wri which no care or caution can prevent, all kinds of 
a contribute their share no.less than travelling by 
s a tube, motoring, riding, driving, cvcling or even 
\ Rees Our safety is at hazard trom all risks, from the 
‘ ajesti sh of lightning to the humble and hidden banana skin. 


Though it is impossible to tell how or when an accident may 
occur, and equally out of our power to prevent the happening of 
these unpleasant and unexpected visitations, we are now able to 
a very great extent to guard against any financial loss occasioned 
temporarily thereby, and to provide a considerable sum immediately 
payable in the event of the accident proving a fatal one. 

It is scarcely necessary to point out to the owner and governor 
of a large business at what a great disadvantage an accident of a 
serious nature places him. During his temporary incapacity his 
controlling intluence and supervision is withdrawn, and in all 
probability a great diminution of income will ensue 

We are now fortunately able to provide for our families ot 
for ourselves against loss of income or consequent expenses by a 
policy of insurance in a sound accident assurance office Phough 
fire insurance has been cffected since the year 1og6 and life policies 
have been issued for over one hundred years, the idea to insure 
against personal casualties did not arise until the development 
of our railways, and the first company to insure against accidents 
was founded as recently as 1849, and issued policies to cover 
railway accidents only. Subsequently Parliamentary powers were 
obtained by various offices to cover all accidental risks, and this 
style of insurance became more popular. 

The advantages offered by the large and substantial insurance 
companies during the last ten years have been so increased and the 
protection under the policies so enlarged that practically every 
contingency is now covered, while the premiums charged are based 
on actual experience and are, consequently, modified and most 
reasonable. It is of interest to note a few of the risks covered, 
and the development and variety in accident policies 

(a4) For a premium of 44 a policy covering accidental death 
and disablement can be obtained covering ¢ ompensation as follows : 
{1,000 for death or total loss of two eyes or two limbs or of one eye 
and one limb; /500 for the loss of one eye or one limb. For othe 
accidents a weekly allowance of /6 for total disablement and /1 ts. 
for partial disablement, limited to twenty-six weeks. A policy 
for greater amounts can be effected at a proportionately increased 
premium. 

(b) Ata cost of 46 per annum all the above-mentioned benefits 
are granted, the weekly compensation for temporary disablement 
is allowed for fifty-two instead of twenty-six weeks, and all the 
benefits are doubled in the event of the accident occurring on a 
railway train, public conveyance or passenger lilt, or death on 
injury caused by the burning of a building in which the assured 
was continuously from the time when the fire commenced to the 
happening of such injury In addition to all these benefits a sum 
of £500 paid in the event of permanent total! blindness, /50 annuity 
for permanent total paralysis of two limbs, and a weekly allowance 
of 46 is granted up to fifty-two weeks during total disablement 
caused by thirty prevalent diseases, followed by a weekly allowance 
of £3 up to eight weeks during convalescence. 

Premiums are reduced by a bonus of to per cent. after five 
vears, while the capital amounts payable are automatically increased 
by 5 per cent. per annum with cash renewal up to a limit of 59 per 
cent. of the original sum assured. This bonus also applies to the 


double benefits for railway accidents, ete rhis policy is a com 
paratively new and very popular one, and for those requiring greatet 
protection 

(c) For a premium of £7 (/.e., {1 extra) all the benefits pre 
viously mentioned are covered, and £6 weekly compensation for 
fifty diseases instead of thirtv : the £3 allowance during convalescence 
is payable for ten as against eight wecks. 

d) Anattractive policy which is becoming popular as it becomes 
known is that which compensates for accidents of all kinds, and also 
against every form of sickness and disease. For a premium of 
f1o the following compensation is insured: /1,000 in the event 
of accident causing death or loss of both eyes or two limbs, or loss 
of one eve and one limb (500 for the loss of one eye vr one limb ; 
{6 per week for total disablement ; and ft tos, for partial cis 
ablement up to twenty-six weeks \lso in the event of any sickness 
{6 weekly for total disablement up to twenty-six weeks, followed 
by £3 weekly during convalescence up to eight weeks An addition 
of 1o per cent. to any of the above premiums will secure the payment 
of reasonable medical fees of assured’s own doctor. 
and the methods 
Whatever 


provide 


The subject is an extremely interesting one, 
of protection vary to sutt the requirements of all ¢ lasses. 
one’s financial position may be, tt ts true economy to 
against loss of income and extra outlay caused by untoreseen but 
imminently probable contingencies. lo be truly wise is to be wise 
in time, and he who postpones seeking protection until the calamity 


occurs is otherwise ALEX. JAMES Monro, 
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PARTRIDGES ON GRASSLAND. 
CORRESPONDENT 


in connection with the habits of 


writes to us about a curious fact 
partridges on grass 
lands in a country where there is not much arable 
It is well known that with good management this kind 
will carry 


of country a larger stock of partridges than 


was supposed at all possible a few years ago. Now, in consequence 
of local circumstances, such as houses and a railway line over which 
the birds can pass in safety across the boundary, it is not possible 
to shoot a portion of this land of which he speaks at all thoroughly. 
The partridges which rest on it seem, as a rule, to bring up fine 
families, and, in consequence, there is often a large stock left at 
the end of the season. But in spite of the number left, the numbe 
of the nests shows hardly any variation from year to year; and 
the question is, ‘‘ Where do the birds go ? and why do they go? ”’ 
These are the questions which our correspondent asks, and there is 
no doubt that the first is probably unanswerable, and certainly 


not to be answered by anvone ignorant of the locality ; but as to 


increasing and multiplying in the nesting-time, to sce tl 
at all heavily killed down in the shooting season, and vet t 
more nests on the ground the following than in the previou 


ROE HEADS. 

O those who know what fine sport he affords when 
treated, the roe is always an object of interes 
powers of vision equal to, if not surpassing, th: 

deer, his pursuit demands very careful spying and a 1 
knowledge of stalking. Early morning is by far the best 
find him. He will hide in a little patch of covert and n 
till dusk, for an old buck becomes very cunning. Again a 
I have asked keepers if there were any roe about. “ TI 
plenty does,” is the reply, “ but I haave na seen a buck 
because they had not tried to find one. The little deer 
fond of old, deserted crofts if such places are situat 
some 


birch copse or 


such covert ; and carly 


the second question, we believe that capable of a simple answer morning on the edge 
cnough of an oatfield isa pretty 
WHY THE NESTS DO NOT INCREASE IN NUMBER. safe draw at certain 


On this grassland it is not nearly so casy for the birds to find 
here are not the same number 
This all 


means that a larger area of grass than of arable land is needed 


their living as it is on the plough 


of waste seeds, nor are the insects so casily to be got at 


ch pair of nesting partridges. We 
aches, that the 


for the suppiy of the food of ¢ 
all know what happens when the nesting-time app 

stroncer pairs 
drive th« 
weaker away 
for a certain 
circumference 
around the 
chosen site of 
the nest; and 
there is no 
doubt that the 
extent of this 
circumterence 
is largely 
determined by 
the food 


closer where 
food is plenti- 
ful than where 
it is scarce it 
is more plenti- 
fulon the 
arable lands, 
and in conse- 
quence the 
birds can nest 
more numer- 
ously on the 
same area 
there than 
they can in the 
vrass country 
That is, we 
venture to 
think, the 
simple solution 





ofthe problem; 


Drawn by Frank Walla 


but no doubt 
\.— SMOOTH RATHER THIN HORNS it is curious to 


WITH FINE BROWS. sec the binds 


supply The slightly rugose at the 
birds require base of the beam ; but 
less room, and this does not extend 
will pack up the horn. The 


times in places where 
roe are at all plentiful. 

Despite their num- 
bers, really good roe 
heads are by no means 
common. Aman might 
go a lifetime and never 
set eves on such heads 
as those shown in the 
sketches, for the bucks 
are in their prime for 
only a year or two. 
These heads, which I 
am indebted to the 
owner for permission to 
reproduce, were picked 
up in the valley of the 
Findhorn, a district 
noted for its fine roe 
heads. A. has smooth, 


rather thin, horns, 


coronets are poor, but 
the shape of the head is 
graceful and the brows 
are as fine as any I have 
fairly 
rough horns and good 


seen. B. has 


coronets. It is a 
stronger, rougher head 
than A.’s, but not 
nearly so graceful. 

owner Diawn by Fra 


B \ STRONG ROUGH HI 


Its original 
probably lived in 
thickish woods. The 

top of the right horn has been damaged when it was growin 
brows are very good, 


following old rhyme in ‘“‘ The Book of St. Albans ”’ alludes 


At Saynt Andrewes day his hornes he woll caste, 
In moore or in mosse he hydyth theym taste, 
So that noo man maye theym soone fynde, 
Elles in certayn he dooth not his kinde.’ 


The roebuck, however, sheds some wet 
than ‘* Saynt 
buck on December 25th whose horns fell off as he dr 


FRANK WALI 


frequently 


Andrewes’’ Day, and a friend of min 


the shot. 


Shed roe horns are difficult to fin: 
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: seen ose “ 
NO Ag , ‘ SS REGULAR & The most appreciated Coat for the 
BLOWBACK. 4 es RELIABLE. PRESENT WEATHER: 
ZO ABSOLUTELY WATERPROOF 
LIGHT in texture vet WARM. 
Made only from PURE WOOL 
yn of the highest quality, it does not 
Wit J become stiff and cold, as is the case 
fn Y with cotton or rubber goods 
MARVELLOUSLY 
m Quick. EIDERSCUTUM 
gy Regd. 
| stimonial received from Ceylon, dated June 25, 1912 The LIGHTEST and WARMEST 
‘ Youmay be interested to hear thatall last season — wee peg — 
a 2 made 
used your famous ‘ Smokeless > Diamond ee eT ea Oy ee 
Cartridges for Snipe Shooting, and never before 
met with such success. I have shot with many STRECCAN Regd. 
powders, but have never met such a reliable and 
f ‘eadly powder as ‘Smokeless <> Diamond.’”’ The new Tweed for 
COUNTRY and SPORTING 
SUITS. ar ) 
“SHOOTER'S YEAR BOOK, 1912-13,” MOTORING and TRAVELLING _.. ,ouascurum PARK COAT 
sent on receipt of a stamped addressed envelope. COATS a Specialit THE a Sao 
a ee rom ns. 
CURTIS’S & HARVEY, LIMITED, 
Gannon Street House, London, E.C. AQUASCGUTUM Lid. 100 REGENT ST. W. 
/ 
MIttitiiiiitii tii titi titi | men sai tediiaadadaaidniaiaiialais 
: IEDC SIE mn 
; iE THE IDEAL BALL 
' 3 A = = to play on Seaside and Dry Inland Courses. 
| ZZ i= 
: 8 a » a SMALL HEAVY = 
v a ee : 9 & 
: No. 2 MODEL ‘| DUNLOP ‘V . 
+ mie va 
Py Ss we Patent’ Nos. 3581/11 and 22525/I1 “4 
- BORE — ‘ The Best Floating Ball r ‘ Price 2/6 each ; 
- The ill = és DUNLOP'V' THE DUNLOP , 
- he illustration shows how the popular B.S.A. =z |= FLOATER ee S 
% No. 2 Model ‘22 Bore Rifle has been shortened x j= (Full Size) oe ae = 
i and adapted so that it may be carried comfortably ™ T= ch belle ere made in . AST on. & 
- in the pocket or conveniently in the bag. It is = = Bremble and Recessed BIRMING uW AM. = 
‘ the handiest rook and rabbit rifle that has ever x l= panannaes’ - ae 
~ been offered and is comparatively the cheapest. MF SMMMUIMWVLLNNIUUUILUIIINNNKE SRI pe Grass 
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“Sunshine is Life’’ 


Cheap 15-day 2nd class 
Excursion Tickets issued 
on Fridays and Saturdays 





58/6 Pie scl a CHAMONIX 


- 








FITTED WITH A TWO-FOLD APERTURE BACKSIGHT NEAR THE EYE. : "TRevapp 1a S.E.C.R e472 
ACCURACY, WORKMANSHIP AND MATERIAL FULLY GUARANTEED. } Los ae = =. _ 
| . t via L.B.S.C.R. - £4 0 3 
SOLD BY ALL GUN DEALERS F 
May we send you, post free, the interesting B.S.A. MONT REVARD 
illustrated catalogue of high velocity, mid and va S.E.CR.- - £4 3 2 
miniature range sporting and target rifles, B.S.A. ine i ; 
rifle sights and of the famous B.S.A. air rifle ? 4 via L.B.S.C.R. - £3 16 3 
WRITE TO a Booklet “Sun and Sports in 





TH. BIRMINGHAM SMALL ARMS CO., Ltd. 


BIRMINGHAM. 
WAKERS OF RIFLES FOR H.M. WAR DEPARTMENT 


fom ALL TOURIST 
AGENCIES 


Gy Or the P.L.M. RAILWAY (Dept. L.F.), 179-180, Piccadilly, London, W. 





| Winter” and full information 
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THE ART OF GEAR-CHANGING. 


HERE is no greater difficulty’ confronting the averag¢ 


amateur driver—or, for that matter, the professed 
chauffeur—than that of gear-changing One may be 
possessed of ample theoretical knowledge of motors 

and of an entirely adequate practical ability to keep a 
car in good running order, and yet be classed by one’s friends as 


a bad driver simply through inability to change gear quietly 


There are many men who may claim an accurate judgment o 
speed and distance, a delicate touch on accelerator and steering 
wheel and the ability to anticipate and correct side-slip, but who 
are yet rough and unpleasant drivers through unskilful handling 
of the gear lever 

It is frequently said that on some particular car it is difficult to 
change speed, and in the case of a few old machines there may 
possibly be some grounds for the statement ; but in the vast majority 
of cases the fault lies either in the adjustment of clutch and clutch 
Whichever of these latter 
explanations be the true one, the remedy lies in a thorough under- 


top or in the hands of the driver. 


standing of what happens to the car mechanism when a change 
of speed is effected, and it is the purpose of this article to deal 
fully with the subject 

It is common knowledge that for a given speed of the cat 
the engine must be turning faster when on a low gear than on the 
next higher one. \ fact that is not so generally realised is that, 
for a quiet change of gear, the driven member of the clutch must 
be revolving at exactly the same speed as if the gear to be engaged 
were already in mesh. Suppose, for example, that a car is travel- 
ling at fifteen miles per hour, that the third speed is engaged and 
that it is desired to engage the top (fourth) speed. It may further 
be assumed that the gear ratios are such that on top gear the engin 
must turn at 800 revolutions per minute to drive the car at fifteen 
miles per hour, also that, to attain the same speed on third gear, 
the engine must be turning at 1,200 revolutions per minute. We 
will assume that the operation of changing gear is carried out 


quickly, so that there is no appreciable variation from fifteen miles 





AMID THE 


A Straker-Squive Car near Wisley. 


SURREY 


per hour on the part of the car. The third speed is eng 
engine and clutch shaft are running at 1,200 evolutions }» 
and the driver is about to change to fourth gear. Fi 
engages his clutch; if he releases the accelerator at the s 
as he should do, the engine will slow up, and with it t! 
part of the clutch. The point that most people do not 
that the driven part of the clutch is still rotating at e 
same speed, 1,200 revolutions per minute; the only dit 
that the car is driving the clutch instead of the clut 
the car. The next step is to slip the gear lever to 
and it is not until this is done that the clutch shaft wil 
slow up. 

We have already seen that, for fifteen miles per hx 
speed, the engine, and consequently the clutch, must | 
at 800 revolutions per minute. Clearly, then, for a qui 
the operator must wait with his lever in neutral until 
tells him that the clutch has had time to slow down { 
revolutions per minute to 800 revolutions per minute ; 
is then moved noiselessly to top speed, and the clutch 
engaged. The reason for many noisy changes of spe: 
drivers, knowing a certain interval must elapse to allow 
clutch member to slow down, judge this interval from th 
of disengaging the clutch. This, of course, is quite w 
just explained, the driven portion of the clutch goes on 
exactly the same pace until the gear lever is brought to 
and the interval found by experience to be necessary bef: 
speed can be engaged must be counted from the 1 
coming into neutral, not with reference to disengaging t 
In practice, of course, the problem is slightly comp! 
the fact that the car will slow up to a small extent 
change is being effected. In other words, it may hav 
from fifteen to fourteen miles per hour by the time the fou 
is engaged ; consequently, the driven member of the cl 
have to slow down to a little under 800 revolutions pet 
effect a quiet change. 


PINE WOODS. 
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The Secret of Austin Success 


is primarily in the Efficiency and Simplicity of the Chassis. 


me As a proof of the satisfaction given under all conditions of service we may mention 
call that the chassis design—with the exception of a few minor details— has not been 
altered for the fast four or five years - an asset of considerable value to the owner. 


All chassis are subjected to the most severe tests before being sent to the Coach- 
building shops, and every model is guaranteed thoroughly sound in every detail, 
and ready for immediate use on delivery. 


Every Austin owner has the satisfaction of knowing that he possesses a car 
that has no superior, British or foreign. 


The following prices are for Chassis with Tyres: 


a Four Cylindered, 10 hp. - - - £260 
cht . a IDhp. - - - £330 
~ ‘ " 20 hp. - - - £375 
droy - “ 18-24 hp. - - £480 
wry ‘ a 30 hp. - - - £550 
onl Six ‘ 50 hp. - - - £650 

The Austin “Defiance’’ Car 

Four Cyls., 111 x 152 mm., equipped, ready for the road £850 


The models illustrated are the “Killarney” Phaeton, suitable for touring and 
country house work, and the “Pullman” Limousine, to seat seven, is a 
particular favourite for social functions and general town use. 


An Invitation to Visit our Works 


where all models can be seen in course of construction, is extended to all interested 
parties. Cars will be sent to Birmingham stations to meet visitors, on receipt of advice. 


Catalogues of chassis and coachwork sent on request. 


THE AUSTIN MOTOR CO., LTD., 


Longbridge Works, Northfield, 
BIRMINGHAM. 
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LONDON : PARIS: 
479 483, OxfordS. 134. Avenue de Malakoff 


(Near Marble Arch) 
















. ea’ RNp MANCHESTER : NORWICH: 
Mo ime able oa Hy 130, Deansgate. 18 to 22, Prince of Wales Rd. 
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The actual time taken varies with every 
cal It the clutch be heavy it will take a long ’ 
time to low up and a verv perceptible pause 


will be required in passing from third to top 
speed On the other hand, a very light clutch, 


or the use of very thick lubricant in the gear 


box, may cause the clutch to slow up very 
rapidly © that the gear lever must be pulled 
quickly through from one speed to the othe 
to effect a quiet chang The adjustment of 
the clutch stop further complicates matters 
If it be set up toe tight, so that it begins to 


hold the driven member of the clutch before 


it is fully disengaged from the driving member 








it may be topped so suddenly that quiet 
hange 1 impossible, even if the lever be 
natched through from one gear to the other 
is rapidly as possibl rhe clutch stop should 
be set so that there is an ample period between \ 35 H.P. DAIMLER WITH MAYTHORN BODY 
the freeing of the clutch from the engine and 


One of five cars completed by Messrs Maythorn for the Emperor of Japai 
the commencement « 


f engagement of the stop 





The driver then has the clutch properly under control. If, on The common procedure is to disengage the clut 
lightly depressing the pedal, he finds the interval between the partially and to keep the accelerator down while making this 

rears, for a quiet change, is unduly long, he can correct it by rhe idea is that the engine races directly the fourth speed 

depressing the pedal to a greater extent, thus slowing the driven engaged, and so speeds up the clutch at the same time 

portion of the clutch by aid of the clutch stop. Exactly the same retically this is perfectly correct, but in practice a chang¢ ( 

principles apply in changing from first’’ to “second” o1 carried out in this way is not properly under control. A far 
second " to third,’” except that in the latter case the levei method is that known as “ double-clutching.’’ This cor 

usually has to pass through engaging the clut 

the gate.”’ This occu- directly the gear | ree 

pies a little longer, so brought to “ n 


that the clutch has more a slight touch 


time to slow up; con accelerator speeds 
sequently there will be clutch to the ne Sal 
less need to use the clutch 1,200 revolutior pe 
stop minute, then the ute 
So far, we have_only is disengaged, and at tl 
considered changing from same moment the _ thi 
. low gear to a higher speed is put in 
one; but if the principlh operation takes son 
involved are thoroughly to describe, but in] 
understood changing it may be carried out 
down will present no very quickly, and littl 
great difficulty. Suppose experience will te: the 


now, the car be travelling driver just how mu 


it fifteen miles per how acceleration of the « 


on top gear, the engin is needed betwee 


turning at S8oo revolu 





gears. 

tions per minute, and Exactly the mi 
that it ! desired to \ 12 H.P STONELEIGH COUPE. pring iples apply te 
change to third speed Carviage-work by Messrs. Myers and Burnell of York. omg Sem Gas 
Assuming, as before, the ** second or ‘‘ second 
car continues to travel at fifteen miles per hour, it is clear that the to “ first,”” and once the subject is thoroughly understoo 
clutch must be speeded up to 1,200 revolutions per minute. the driver will find that all his old difficulties disappeat 
Clearly, it is impossible to change quietly by simply pushing Apart from its value in connection with his own car, ever! 
the lever: through from fourth ’’ to third.”’ If the clutch owner will find it useful to study this subject thoroughh 
be fully disengaged, it will be travelling at less than 800 for in no other way is it possible to acquire the hall-m rk 

revolution: per minute by the time the third speed gears come the really first-class driver—ability to change gear quietly © 
into mesh, which they will do with a great deal of grinding any car after only a few minutes at the wheel. =. 


THE CARE OF A NEW CAR. 
T is no exaggeration to sav that th tis 
faction which an owner will derive [rot 
a new car depends very largely ‘ 
manner in which it is handled and car 
during its first thousand miles or so of running 
In these days of standardisation and comp* 
in price the maker’s road test is not cr 
prolonged affair, as a rule, and a new ssis 
is generally delivered in a_ condition 





makes it peculiarly susceptible to 1! we 

In two or three months, however, the yv:rous 

bearings will have been ‘“ run in” and the 

different parts will have settled down t hei 

work, and during this period the cat nuld 

improve in every point of running and ven 

careful usage, will be at its best at the 

beat. ap kite about four or five thousand miles. | ti 
Bea Se, EG eS nately, there are many cars which, ins | ol 
improving bv use, steadily deteriorate h the 

\ 20 H.P. CROSSLEY DOUBLE CABRIOLET. moment they are taken over by theit ers 


Shown at the Edinburgh Exhibition by Messrs. Rennie and Prosser and in the majority of cases such disap} 
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WOLSELEY 


“The Car of Reliability and Refinement!” 
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ROBABLY no motor manufacturing firm has been more 
uniformly successful in recent years than the Wolseley 


7 SREN Tool & Motor Car Co. This refers not only to success 
‘ 4 from a commercial standpoint, but also to the satisfaction 
bd WY which has been given to owners by the cars turned out by 


the great Birmingham firm, which for some years now has 
had the largest output of any motor manufacturing concern 


in Britain." —-GHE AUTOCAR. 


, New Llustrated Catalogue, No. 26, sent post free on request 
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INDON DEPOT: 


YOR < STREET, THE WOLSELEY ‘9° MOTOR CAR CO., Ltd., MARINE DEPT. 
WESTMINSTER. lla a So 
Valier “Exactireve, ADDERLEY PARK, BIRMINGHAM. _! EAST COWES, 10.W 


“AL! VENT, VIC 
: LONDON 
'e paone: 6220 Victoria 


BIRMINGHAM. lelegrams 
“WOLSELEY, COWES 


Telephon 193 Cowes 
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results can be traced to rough handling on the road and lack tried right out to its limit of power both engine and transmisg;, 
of attention in the motor-house Over-driving and insufficient may be in the best possible condition for withstanding the s; 
lubrication are the two most potent causes of premature High speed, however, is not the only form of ill-usage to 
deterioration, and of the two, over-driving is probably th the new car is subjected on the road. There are few drive; 
most common Too many owners and drivers are anxious to can resist the temptation of trying to learn how steep a g 
ascertain at the earliest possible moment what their new cars can be negotiated on the top gear. Experiments of this descr 
will ‘‘ do,’’ and having discovered that a given speed is attainable are as damaging to the engine and transmission as a burst ¢ r 


speed on the level and may rightly be , 
under the head of unfair treatment. 
In the motor-house more than th: 





amount of care should be lavished on 
car. Close-fitting bearings and workin: 
demand the most ample lubrication, 
expenditure of a few extra gallons of oil 
well repaid. The base chamber of the 
should be emptied at frequent intervals 
clutch, if of the metal plate type, will 
similar treatment. Most modern cars a1 
with grease or oil caps at every point yh 
friction takes place, and they should be a 

before every run. The universal joir 
shackle bolt greasers should receive 
attention, as these are the parts of a 
which, as a rule, are the first to show 
wear. 

What is true of the chassis is equa 
of the carriage-work. Paint and varn 
mature with careful treatment, and 






























deteriorate under ill-usage. Few new 
delivered with the varnish thoroughly 
\ rs H.P. IRIS LANDAULET most cases another week or fortnight in 
ventilated and warmed garage would ith 
on the level, are tempted to make constant efforts to squeeze an increase its durability. Much depends, moreover, on the 
extra five miles or so out of a too-willing engine. A little sclf- ment the car receives for the first few weeks. Even tl Lost 
restraint will be well repaid, particularly if the car is a small one conscientious of cleaners is greatly handicapped if the 
There are many “ 15°9’s’"’ on the market which will exceed forty comes into regular use in wet weather. Rain-drops « 
miles an hour on the flat, but their owners would be well advised allowed to dry on new varnish will almost inevitably st 
to fix their working limit at thirty miles, except on special occasions, it. Careful and repeated washings with plenty of clea: col 
and the fewer cf these there are the better for their pockets. At water will help to harden the surface of a new coachwork 
any rate, high speeds should be rigorously avoided for a month or such a manner that it will retain much of its pristine bri!lia1 
so after the car arrives from the makers, so that when the car is for many months. A few days’ neglect, on the other hai 
= 
Psu | 
ir 


EARLY MOTOR GAR TYPES—No. 10. The Gardner Serpollet Steam Gar _, 


There was a time when the steam car bid fair to be a serious rival to the petrol car, and in 1901 it was represented | 
in this country by several excellent types. To-day the steam car is rarely seen, beaten in the race for supremacy by 
the marvellous improvements in the petrol motor. One of the best of the “steamers” was the Gardner Serpollet, a 
speedy car, which, in a test over a measured kilometre, attained a speed of over 63 miles an hour—at that time record. 
\nother reliable steam car was the American Locomobile. One of this class achieved in eleven days a strenuous 
mid-winter tour from John O’Groat’s to Land's End, a formidable feat then, even in the summer. The tyres were 
Dunlops, and they went through the whole run without a puncture, notwithstanding the fact that the route included 
over too miles of newly-laid stones. Nor was the inflator used during the whole period. It was early in 1go1 
that the editor of ‘* The Autocar” wrote: “ We think it well it should be known that there is no longer any 
necessity to go abroad for pneumatic tyres for full-sized cars. Twelve years later 
the force of this truism is stronger still, and if it were rewritten to suit the days 
when the foreign tyre has crossed the Channel to solicit custom, it would 
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state plainly that there is no need to look further than the British Dunlop 


<4 DUNLOP 


— FIRST IN 1888; FOREMOST EVER SINCE 


“er arae The Dunlop Rubber Co., Ltd., Aston Cross, Birmingham { 
Sp eS ht and 14, Regent Street, London, S.W 


7 : be Paris: 4, Rue du Colonel Mol! 
| } | Berlin: S.W., 13, Alexandrinenstrasse, 110 } 
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LONDON IMPROVED MOTOR 
COACHBUILDERS, Ltd. 








SEE F.LA.T. CHASSIS WITH “BELGRAVIA” 
BODIES IN STOCK. 








| CORD MOTOR TYRES | 
| A Tyre of Distinction 

| 

| 

| 








HE Steel Studded Palmer Cord Motor 
Tyre is distinctive from all other steel 
studded tyres. The studs are made in 
two parts—a feature which allows the 
heads to be many degrees harder than is 
ORPEDO and FLUSH-SIDED possible with other studs, the stems of 


which must be kept soft for rivetting into 
Mt TOR leather or canvas. Further, the tread is 


149, LUPUS SIREET, WESTMINSTER (NFa« Vicronia) 


Iso at 


112, GROUSVENOR ROAD, EMBANKMENT. 


Tel. : 3543, Victoria. 

















— 
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L MOUSINES and . ae ” — a. ~ wear —_ —_ 
TT 2 = are evenly distributed over a 1e studs. 
L .NDAULETTES _— Other distinctive points are the Palmer 





HORA. L OE Ca Cord foundation; the absolut it 
fas —- "2 ‘ore undation; the absolute equality 
a nnn V4 7 sus of tensions only obtainable by machine 


and Branches. construction; and material of 
Londo the Palmer standard. Combined, they 


5760 How (2 lines) Largest Motor Works in London. - - . 
afford increased mileage and _ comfort. 











Wr our Pamp t 





Motor Tyre Makers by Appointment to H.M. the King 
119-121-123, Shaftesbury Avenue, 








THE PALMER TYRE, LTD. | 
f 





ry 
lephone LONDON, W.C. Telegrams MN 
Ge wane 1214 (4 lines Tyricord. Londo LAA 


The Watch of matchless merit 


Price One Guinea and upwards, at all leading watchmakers 
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BEAR WITNESS TO THE GREAT POPULARITY OF 


PROWODNIK 
‘COLUMB’ TYRES 


You see them on Limousines, Town Carriages, Touring Cars, 








Kunabouts, and Taxicabs. And why? For the sole reason 





that by comparison 


» THEY GIVE MORE MILEAGE, ARE SAFER ON GREASE, 
t yp AND ARE MORE RESILIENT THAN ANY OTHER TYRES 











H Why not give them a comparative test yourself ? 
Ty \ Full Price List will be gladly forwarded post free on request. 
! 1 





THE RUSSIAN TYRE AND RUBBER IMPORT CO., Ltd., 


162, SHAFTESBURY AVENUE, LONDON, W.C. 
Telephone: Regent 2330 and 233}. Telegrams; “ Prowodnik, London.’ 
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CANN of CAMDEN TOWN 


Limousines 


“Medicanns” & “Cabriocanns” 








The original 
makers of 

Boat-shaped 
Bodies. 





Saloon on 18-25 Brasier. 





Stream Line Boat Shape Body on 40-50 Rolls-Royce. 











Send for particulars and specification to 


CANN, LIMITED 


Miller Street, Camden Town, London, N.W. 


Within a few yards of the Mornington Crescent 
Station of the Hampstead—Charing Cross Tube. 


Telegrams: “CANNABLIST, LONDON.’ Telephone : 2627 North 
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ruin its appearance for ever, and a really good driver wil! py 
allow the mud to dry ona car newly arrived from the coach-} Ider 


TIRE UPKEEP. 

REFERRING to a recent article on the above subject, one 
spondent writes as follows: “ Your contributor gave us m 
valuable and practical information, and among other things 

‘ The point on which amateurs and chauffeurs fail most frec yep: 
is in the attention given to cuts. Any serious cut should 
vulcanised at once, and all cuts that reach down to the 
should be stopped with one or other of the self-vulcanising §jjj, 
marketed by the tire manufacturers.” I can endorse ev 

of this, and consider it one of the most important point 
economy. Like your contributor, I am an_ owner-d 
whom expense in tires is a great consideration, and have 
followed the practice of stopping up all cuts as soon as 
observed, and with very good results. What I found to be pn cess 
was a convenient instrument to use when making this ex 





A USEFUL TOOL FOR TIRE REPAIR 


and filling. It may seem only a small matter, but a c 
saves much labour and time, and a better job results 

could find was quite satisfactory, so I had one made like t 
panying sketch. This has proved to be quite suitabk 
extracted many foreign bodies from my tires before they h 
a puncture. It will be seen to resemble an enlarged w. 
but the point is curved round nearly at right angles, an 
stronger. With this, all suspicious-looking places can | 
without damage to the tire, nails and_ stones 

extracted, as the pick can get in behind them, and tl 
be cleaned from all dirt. When this has been done and 


process is arrived at, the rounded heel of the instrume 
found just the thing for inserting the stopping.” 
A QUESTION OF WATER CHARGES. 

One of the most important legal cases ever fought by the R.A 
in the interests of private motorists was that of the Ilarrog 
Corporation v. Mackay, in which the principle was estab! | 
water used for washing a motor-car kept on private premises 
water used for domestic purposes, for which no extra charge ab 
the ordinary water rate could be made. In order to ov ‘ 
decision, a number of authorities are seeking powers to m 
tional charges for water used for cleaning cars. Thx 
which have lodged private Bills in Parliament for the coming sess 
with this purpose in view are the Lymm Urban, the Barry Url 
the Morley Corporation, the Heathfield and the Mid-Kent aw | 
Kent. The R.A.C. is taking steps to have the Bills suitabl 

ITEMS. 

The Duke of Portland has ordered two Austin car I 
30 h.p. Canterbury limousine and the second a 30 h.p. Vites 
phaeton. The chassis are one of the new types exhibited for the fi 
time at the recent Paris Salon, and both cars will b« 
equipped throughout at the Northfield works 

As in former years, the Continental Tire Company have oftet 
a handsome challenge cup for the highest-marked vehicle us 
Continental 
Vehicle Parade, which takes place on Whit-Monday next 


T ”’-pattern solid tires at the seventh Commer 


Messrs. H. M. Hobson, Limited, are supplying the War 0! 
with three Delahaye travelling workshops, each of which will 
equipped with the necessary tools for repairing damaged acroplan 

By the courtesy of the Society of Motor Manufactu 
Traders, the R.A.C. and its associated clubs will occupy Stand * 
in the North of England Motor Show, which will b« 
February 14th to 22nd at Rusholme. 


The large use which is made by members and ass‘ tes 
the assistance given free by the Touring Department of the lt.A‘ 
shown by the huge mileage covered by the special routes mapp' 
out even in the depth of winter. In two working day ent 
detailed information in regard to 12,623 miles of roads was © 'IPp| 


tO enquirers, excluding standard routes which are sto 
distribution. 

It is well known that a vellow light possesses bette! 
ing powers in fog than the ordinary white light ot « 
acetylene head-lamps. Messrs. C. A. Vandervell supp 
discs which can be fitted to their head-lights in a few 
and the system obviates the necessity of permanently s 
considerable portion of a lamp’'s efficiency by the us 
coloured reflectors. 
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MANN, EGERTON— 





rAOx 


wo 


TOP 
PRICE 
ALLOWED 
FOR 

OLD 

CAR 


TUITION 


FREE 


DELIVERY 


AYSZS"Or=cwroron 


OF 


READY FOR 





CLOSED CARS 





h.p. De Dion 2-Seater Coupe 

h.p. Rover 2-Seater Coupe 

h.p. Renault Three-quarter Landaulette 

9 h.p. Renault Coupe 

14 h.p. Minerva 2-Seater Coupe 

12/16 h.p. Sunbeam Three-quarter Landaulette 
12/16 hp. Sunbeam Cabriolet 

14/16 h.p. Belsize Three-quarter Landaulette 
15 h.p. Napier Cabriolet 


OPEN 


15 h.p. Crossley Coupe 

15 h.p. Napier Three-quarter Landaulette 

15 h.p. Crossley Cabriolet 

16 h.p. Minerva Cabriolet 

16/20 h.p. Sunbeam Three-quarter Landaulette 
18 h.p. Minerva Three-quarter Landaulette 

18 h.p. Minerva Cabriolet 

20°1 h.p. Renault Three quarter Landaulette 


49/50 h.p. Rolls-Royce Three-quarter Landaulette 


CARS 





9 h.p. Renault Voiturette 

10/12 h.p. Belsize 2 and 4-Seater 
Il h.p. Renault 4-Seater 

11 h.p. Humber 2 and 4-Seater 

11°9 h.p. Arrol-Johnston Torpedo 
10/15 h.p. Vulcan 2 and 4-Seater 
12 h.p. Rover 2 and 4-Seater 

12 hp. “B.S.A.” 2 and 4-Seater 
12/16 h.p. Sunbeam Torpedo 


AND 35 


SPECIMEN OF MANN, EGERTON & Co.'s 


COACHWORK 


14 h.p. Minerva 2 and 4-Seater 

14 h.p. De Dion Torpedo 

15 h.p. Crossley Torpedo 

15 h.p. Metallurgique 2 and 4-Seater 
15 hp. Napier 4-Seater 

15 h.p. Panhard 4-Seater 

15.9 hp. Belsize 4-Seater 

18 h.p. Minerva Torpedo 

26 h.p. Minerva Torpedo 


OTHERS. 





THREE-QUARTEI 


LANDAULETT! 


& CO., LTD. 


NORWICH 
HAVE THE FOLLOWING CARS 


aco 


IZ ‘sp. 


IN THEIR SHOWROOMS 
IMMEDIATE DELIVERY 


SPECIAL 
SYSTEM 
OF 

EASY 
PAYMENTS 


DELIVERY 


FREE 


TUITION 


AaAZ™=or=Ccwvwzroarom 


MANN, EGERTON & Co., Ltd. 


377/79/81, EUSTON ROAD, LONDON 


London 


AND AT 


Telephone : No. 3770 North (3 lines). 
Telegrams : “ Manegecar, Eusroad.” 


NORWICH. 


Norwich 


Telephone: No. 482 (3 lines). 
Telegrams : “ Motors, Norwich.” 
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THE WINDERMERE 


On the Slopes of the Selkirks. 


Described as a land of mountains and lovely valleys, British 
Columbia has no more beautiful area than the upper reaches of the Columbia 
Valley, lying between the Rockies and the Selkirk Mountains. Hitherto, 
this district has somewhat inaccessible, owing to the absence of any 
railway, but now a branch line of the Canadian Pacific is under construc 
tion south of Golden to the Windermere District, and the shores at the head 
of Lake Windermere are already dotted with new homes and the beginnings 
of orchard ill one day send their apples to the markets of the Cana 
or over to London or across the equator to Australasia 


glorious 


been 


vhich w 


dian prairi¢ 


Windermere Revisited. 
\ contributor to the illustrated paper Canada who has just paid a visit 

to the Columbia Valle, follows in the issue of November 9 
This summer I paid my third visit to the Valley 


wrote a 


and more than ever 


before my heart was ensnared by its beauty Canada has no more lovely 
province than British Columbia, and here all the charms of that most lovely 
Province seem to have been Llended— river and mountain and lake, a road 
among the pine trees, balmy air, crecks running back deep into the hills, 


woods 


orchard, 
smoke of clearing 
sapphire sky 

South of Spillimacheen the land is dry enough for irrig 
this the benchland is suitable for growing the hardier types of early apples 
uch as Macintosh Red, Wealthy, Duchess of Oldenburg, Grime’s Golden, 
and Deliciou Phe elevation is higher than that of the Okanagan Valley, 
but is less than that thrive in the neighbour 
hood of Cranbrook It isa perfect 
mixed. farming breed of horses, and 
its proximity both to the prairies and to the mining camps of the Kootenay 
makes its markets assured both for fruit and for farm produce 

I was fortunate enough to visit the Windermere district at the 


nug little farms 


thrum of an occasional sawmill, the 


with apples in the full of partridge, the 
tents of the ditch 
vast, wicle 


builders, and overhead one 


ration, and of 


at which commercial orchards 
and is 1,000ft. less than that of Calgary 


country, with a clean-footed, healthy 


Lime 


of the annual Fair, and was glad to see how excellent and varied were the 
exhibits of farm produce The first prize went to General Poett, and a 
splendid exhibit his was Ihe list of entries bristled with the names of 
ex-army officers, who seem to excel in the art of growing enormous potatoes 


and positively colossal mangolds \t the race meeting held on the Inver 
round five hund = a saw good running by 
hbreds seen in any country Captain KR. Grant 


lo mete sat Dutch Creek. is one of those re ponsible 


mere some oO 
the prettiest thoroug 
Thorold, 
for this commendable enterprise 
rhe British Columbia Government is taking great interest in the setth 

ment of the Columbia Valley, and has issued an illustrated Othcial Bulletin 
(No. 26) emphasising and amplifying the attractions that this district offers 
to fruit growers, stock raisers, and dairy farmers Ihe following are ex 
tracts from this Othcial Government Bulletin 


Agricultural Lands. 
The area of the Va 
at a modest estimate from 20 to 30 per cent. of this is available for crops of 


polo-x 


who breeds 1 


lley proper is roughly about one million acres, and 


COUNTRY 


DISTRICT 
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grain, vegetables, and fruits, while nearly all the rest is good pastur: 
actual extent of cultivable land will only be determined by explorat 
settlement, as, so far, the examination of the greater portion of the 
has been superficial. Practically all the benches require irrigat 
procure the best results, and it remains to be proved whether dry farm 
can be practised with success. It has been satisfactorily demonstra; 
that with irrigation all ordinary field crops—grains, roots, vegetab 
fruits—-can be grown in quantity and of the best quality. Three, ar 
four crops of alfalfa in a season are not uncommon, while timothy ar 
fodder crops yield large returns It is also established bevond , 
that the Valley is well adapted for fruit growing 
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Climate. 


rhe climate 
temperature 


is healthful and enjoyable at all seasons, altho 
shows a wide variation Blizzards and cyclones are ur 
and bright, sunny weather, winter and summer, is the rule. The 

are dry with occasional hot days, the mean temperature being a 
degrees and the maximum 95 degrees Fahr The heat, being dr 
oppressive ; it is modified by light winds passing over the glaciers a 
caps of the mountains, and the nights are always cool. The mean n 
temperature in winter is 53 degrees, and the mean minimum 23 oT 
the range being from 68 above zero to 36 degrees below. Dhe 

cold dips are rare and of short duration, alternating with periods o 
like weather caused by the warm (Chinook) winds, which often « 
ground of snow rhe winters are dry, crisp and bracing, 
bright sunshiny days and calm starrv nights prevailing 


clear 


Game. 
Ihe Valley is noted for the opportunities which it offers to 
hunter. Ina province which may be described as a vast ¢ 
serve, it shelters a greater variety of wild animals than any othe1 
Grizzly and black bears, elk, moose, cariboo, mountain sheep, goat 
tailed and mule deer, and many smaller animals are plentiful 1) 
geese swarm in the lakes, ponds, and lagoons, and willow, blue and | 
grouse, and prairie chicken are numerous on the flats and benches 
rhe rivers and lakes aftord good sport to the angler, as ther 
dance of fish of many kinds, the Dolly Varden, cut-throat trout 
being the most common 


Where to Get the Land. 


Fifty thousand acres in the Windermere District of the ¢ 
Valley are being prepared for settlement by the Columbia Valley | 
Fruitlands Company, and a number of families have had houses 
them and have settled down in their new homes. A great many n 
the intention of going there this spring and summer \nvone wl 
further information about this district should write to or call at t 
of the Land Department, Canadian Pacific Railway, 62-65, Chari: 
London, S.W IS, St Aug ustine’s Parade, Bristol ; Roval Liver | 
Pic rhead, Liv erpool - or 116, St. Vincent Stree t, 


game 


char 


Glasgow 





All is food / 


in Benger’s Food. “ 


When you prepare Benger’s Food 
with fresh new milk, it forms a 
dainty and delicious cream. In this, 
all the rich nutritive elements in both the milk and ihe 
Food itself, are soluble—ready for bodily nutrition. 

Consequently, Benger’s is assimilated with ease, and is most 
enjoyable when other foods cause pain and distress. 

Benger's Food is a power for good because its unique self- 
digestive process may be exactly regulated by any intelligent man 
or woman. It is advanced to any desired stage by letting the Food 
stand for say 10, 15, or 20 minutes, and is stopped at any stage by 
simply boiling up. (For the interesting directions see tin.) 
Benger’'s Food for Infants, Invalids, and the Aged 


is quite distinct from any other food, and is obtainable throughout the world, of Cnemists, &c, 
ulars from Sole Manufactur 


BENGER’ SFOODLID, , Otter Works, Manchester, England, 
ranch Office i} es: 
MONTREAL (Canada). Ntw YORK (U.S.A.) 


SYDNEY (N.S, W.). 
















PEBECO 


after smoking S 


In addition <« id 


to removing every sign of 

stain or discoloration from the 
teeth Pebeco Tooth Paste deodorises 
the breath delightfully 


Its regular use twice daily, conduces further to 
a thoroughly healthful acid-free condition of 
the mouth, thus preventing all dental decay. 


Pe cate 


TOOTH PASTE 








OUR FREI beat the We 

t y of Pe Paste 

ays’ night ar a ing use, w it 
acid-mouth test ” |. to cover po 


P. BEIERSDORF & CO., 
7c, Idol Lane, E.C. 
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PATS “CF 
RATIN« 


Harmiess to man and domestic animals. Price: 
3/6 & 15/-. Write for pamphlet and particulars 
RATIN LABORATORY. 

60, Colonial House, 155, Fenchurch Street. F.C 











REGD. COPY. TENANT'S FI A 
BEST MATERIALS anid WORKM 4NSHIP 
Loose Boxes from £6 10s. each. Carrio» Paid 

Our Drying Sheds, covering 6 acre 
10,000 tons selected Timber for use i 
New Catalogue of Stables and Motor ! 


J. T. HOBSON & C0. 


MAKERS OF ALL KINDS OF PORTABL! 
STABLES, POULTRY HOUSES, ETC. Esti es Free 


Established 70 Years. REDI ORD 











‘TOINOCO SILKY-FIBRE’ 
BRAND. 


H ons necessity for Influen 
Colds, Catarrh, or for genera! 
t.e softest form of paper known 
to silk for comfort, 60 for 1/- 
Chemist r Silky-F! 
Depot, 3a, Unity | St., Brist 
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me past, the long ‘scarf, a vogue initially filched from the 


Fir mpne period, is now 


iges, which are often 
Cons rently, minds attuned 
ast about for ways and 


in n such treasures to 


all render them 
I ttractive. 
sugge ons. At the top 


group there is 


depicted a Bavadeére 
scarf maneeuvred into 
the ettiest of little 
dint bodices. The 


pict r¢ shows the 


sca used in the 
het of the moment, 
vhich is practically all 
cle\ draperies 
\n important touch, 


however, is the slit 
up the top of the arm, 
the disintegrated parts 
being united at three 
regular intervals by little 
plaques of mock jewels 
that pick up some domi- 
nant note of colour in 
the scarf, the ends of 
which effect a_ short, 
graceful stole down the 
front The cirl on the 
right hand wears a tunic 
that could easily be ar- 
ranged for a slight figure 
out of one long sequin 
scart, cked out by a deep 
jet fringe, a somewhat 
similar sleeve to the first 


model lends itself to the 


requisite shaping, while 
flat tucker of white 
tulle ives a softening 


touch to the décolletage. 
It so happens, although I 
did t realise it until 


after had written my 
text iting to the power 
of ividual handling, 
hoy bropos to the sub- 
ject re these scarves. 
TI aper pattern 
ot : little mediocre 
mi te fails altogether 
to et the situation. 
TI s touch and feeling 
an 1 artistic value in 
bot ese scarf adjust- 


nd they breathe 


money were paid 


Well, here are just three possible 





AVING 


yeoman’s 


service 


Pe | 





done 


for 
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as the medium 
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{ 
O11 


the very spirit of the moment 


PRANSFORMED 


\ 


expression 


ploved in the guise of a sash 










rUNIC¢ 








\ hands« 
the case 
the disposal of which goes to the 


partial fashioning of a corsage, the othe 







INTO 


tr 
«= does make © 


2 difference 
Sf 
av 


O7* 
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Boh Acres 


—— 









yme silken searf is selected 


of the third figure, em 


component parts whereo! 


are lace and chitton, It 


is easy to. figure the 


charms of a pale blue 


crepe de Chine © stole, 


allied to ivory lace and 


mist grey chiffon, ac- 
companying a skirt§ of 
pale grey chiffon 

The increasing cost 
of dress is just now a 
burning topic of conver 
sation I was sitting the 
other day ina well-known 
atelier, and in the space 


of half-an-hour or less a 


noted society woman, 
with a dainty dark 
haired daughter, had 


spent between them 
at least two hundred 


pounds twenty - five 


guineas, for example, 
for a tailor-made 
costume, and a 
probable SIX guineas 


extra for a fragile blouse 
to complete the scheme 
\ little wisp of a dance 
dress, effected m soft, 
shell pink satin, with 
one of the new back 
panniers oft chiffon, 
thirty-five guineas; and 
a black charmeuse after 

noon gown, supplemented 
by a long, transparent 
coat of black ninon, 
hemmed with skunk, | 
gathered would leave 
little change out of a fifty 

pound note Qf course, 
the salient question is, 
What are we paying for 

Material,’ originality — of 
des gn, cut or what 

Well, in a measure all 
these count, but the real 
power lies in the hand 
ling fo each one of 
these costly creations is 
there allotted the same 
individual attention, 
Cases in point are 
the gowns arranged 
for and worn by 
Miss Marie 
in ‘‘ Esther Castways,”’ 
at the Prince of Wales’ 


Theatre. 


Tem pest 
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The afternoon toilette of white brocade, in which Miss Tempest 
makes her first appearance, is one of the most wonderful achieve- 


ments of drapery | have ever seen Che brocade itself is obviously 
as soft as chiffon, and after moulding the hips gradually develops 
into masses of folds that take a slight pannier mouvement at the one 
le and are gathered up high on the other the hem resolving into 
hort, narrow train The corsage is just the simplest affair 
maginable. a suggestion of fulness occurring at the waist, the folds 
ongre ted beneath two deep red* velvet roses, a most effective 


break to the otherwise undisturbed harmony of pure white 


Similarly simple in silhouette although filled with clever 
detai is an evening gown of soft hell pink satin fashioned 
n pris the front of the décolletage entirely concealed beneath 

reat petal-shaped motif of strass while to catch up the folds, 

. 





W. sz acted a ile 








eae ot 

SPORTS COAT AT GORRINGE’S 
which are again mysteriously conjured apparently out of nothing, 
there is employed a rope of strass concluding in an immensely 
long tassel lhe most persuasive features of this dress, however, 


are the angel or wing sleeves of pink tulle, which commence like short 
capes over the arm, and lengthening by degrees, are so disposed as 
to form a cascade down either side the back Some exquisite strass 
embroidery enhances the dainty shoes worn by Miss Marie Tempest 
with this creation \ significant note of the future, too, is struck in 
the simple house or morning gown worn In the third act. This, 
of dark blue foulard, is patterned over with tiny red roses, the latter 
colour being accentuated in a scalloping round the hem of the short 
jupe, and again in some lines of piping running down either side 
the back to emphasise the flat centre, which in its turn serve; to 


throw into relief the decided pannier drapery at the sides. Needless 


In this case a 


Princess Light. 
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to say, Miss Tempest wears with the finest instinct every 
these dresses, the very spirit of which she seems to assimilat 
The sketch on this page deals with a glorious spor 
a bargain piéce de résistance ot the week at Gorringe’s, Buc] 
It is built of the best Scottish woven « 
the very last word in cut rhe author 


been fortunate in securing an especia 


consignment of these coats, which range through a hundr 
There is likewise on view an enormous , 
jerseys and coats, both of knitted and fleecy character 

the opportunity is an altogether unprecedented one for fitt 
self up with these sports garments, nowadays regarded as it 
And certainly no one has done more to 
the cause than Gorringe’s, whose prompt compliance wit 


orders for children’s jerseys 

skirts has endeared the hou 
mothers from John o’ Groat's 
End \ well-set-up, well-bri 
child never looks better t! 
wearing one of Gorringe’s , 
some uncommon colour, ac: 
by a very short, rather sli 

serge or frieze to match 1% 
1 do not care for the kilted sk 
times worn in heu of the pl 
But that, of course, is merel 
ot taste. 

Among other social dut 
formed during the week, | cou 
of the most enjoyable a visi 
Goupil Galleries, where Miss 
Heath is holding a display 
pictures. There is a singul 
quality about the work of tl 
and her choice of subjects is 
be commended. Perhaps t 
@euvre of the collection is 
entitled Clifts at Cuckmere | 
Miss Heath has attacked this 
with remarkable verve. The ex 
is well worth a visit. 

On Thursday afternoon, t 
ult., the Court Theatre was full t 
flowing with a distinguished a1 
Royalty being present in the pe 
Princess Henry of Battenberg, t 
children’s amateur performanc 
duced by the Hon. Ethel Cado 
given in aid of the Belgray 
A Pimlico Association for the ¢ 
/ Friendless Girls Iwo plays we 

sented, each in its way of the d 

and most charming character 

away Land,’ by Miss Ella It 
best described as a fairy fragm 
which a little girl sleeps and 
she is talking and dancing with 
of fairies. rhe wee mites who tor 
in this piece went through the 
with the quiet aplomb of season 
tresses, and their clear, beautitul 
ciation was a joy to the ear. | 
{ laby Song by Miss Edith R¢éhill 
its slightly pathetic note, linger 
many of us after the curtain had ! 
A rather more ambitious 
{ was ‘“‘ The Magic Wood,’ writt 
Mrs. Osborne Roberts, accompa! 
the most enchanting music, 5s] 


composed by Mr. Osborne ki 


fairv-story is woven round the love of Ku 


shine for the elusive Princess Shadows, even after he has 


So, as a line in the play puts it, “ It is « 


Fairv-land.”’ Some sixtv-five children took 
“The Magic Wood,” impersonating moths, fireflies, glow 
woodland flowers and fairies galore, ranging in age from tow 


dance, really magnificently performed 


Richards, a little girl of seven or ight vi 
€ \ pas des deux, performed by t 


mortals in the play, came on too early in the programm 
properly appreciated. But, in the opinion of many, as 
with marked distinctiveness, and redounds 
to the credit of Miss Marguerite Vacani, whose inspnation 
and who was responsible for the teaching L. M 
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Rather | 


it is even when 


mpty ° 

, 
d how “‘empty’ 
d with water, if there’s no mustard in it! 
first bathed there has 
:no ingredient added to a bath which has halt 


beneficial properties of mustard in the bath. 


“ Water softeners” soften the water. That is 
all. Mustard in the bath softens the water. 


But that is wot all. The super-energy of the 














Between 10°/ & 127, per annum 


AN IDEAL INVESTMENT FOR MAN OR WOMAN 


AN EXAMPLE : 
A man aged 65 can purchase a Canada 
Life Annuity, yielding £113 10s. 1d. 
for £1,000, and he can rest perfectly 
secure in the knowledge that how- 
ever many years he may live, this 
income will be paid in full, year by 
year, as the appointed day comes round 





A woman aged 6¢ can obtain tor the san 


annual income of 4,100 10s. 


Ww SUN an 
d., under precisely 
similar conditions. If she attains the age of 79, she 
will have received in actual hard cash no less a sum 
than £1,407. 


he vast tunds of the Canada Life Assurance are 


under the direct supervision of the Canadian 
Gsovernment. The safety of the Canada Lite 
Annuity is further secured on the whole of the 
Company's assets, amounting to / 10,cCc°,000. 


Any sum trom / 100 upwards may be invested. 


Send for Special Annuity Booklet, 


Canada Life 


Assurance Company 


CANADA LIFE BUILDING, 


slaling your age, lo; 











is what makes a mustard bath 





in tS, KING ST., CHEAPSIDE, LONDON, E.C. 











mustard 








unique as a revivifier ; as a banisher of aches 


and pains ; as a remover of “nerves” and 


headaches ; as a soother and restorer of the 
entire physical and nervous systems. 
in- 


wherever the 


has been felt (and 


Throughout the world, 
fluence of the British 
where has it not ?), mustard in the bath is a 
household resource. In the case of chills, 
and fatigue, a mustard footbath is 
as standard a habit with the “old families” 
in the British-settled, far places of the earth 
as is the use of the mother-tongue. 


** nerves, 


Scientists and physicians account convincingly 
for the extraordinary benefits of a mustard 


bath. 


ustard bath is an 
liate proot although 
lmost certain to take 
an ordinary 
ty” bath, because 
ustard bath is such 
fect pleasure to 

pore, nerve and 
le! Any Colman’s 
tard will do; but 
y cartons are now 





* Let Muster Mister 
prepare your bath 











If the first taste of a dentifrice is a good taste, the 
regular care of the teeth will be an easy y habit to form. 


ICH T ERS: 
Qauias Gusay 


So delicious in flavour that children use it eagerly and faithfully. 
making the tooth-brush habit not a task, but a treat. It thoroughly 
cleans the teeth and leaves the whole mouth in that sweet, 

non-acid condition that protects against decay germs. 


Good Teeth—Good Health 


Get a tube where you buy toilet articles, or 
if you wish trial tube send 2d. in stamps. 


COLGATE & CO, 46, Holborn Viaduct, London, E.C. 


Makers of the famous Colgate Shaving Stick. 














clean, 


British Depot 
Dept. T 
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And he who does not 


smoke it knows not the pleasure of 


him who does. 


"Tis fragrant and comforting, and cool 
to the tongue; pleasant in flavour and 
always satisfactory. It lightens the 


burden and cheers the way. 


In its smoking excellence and fineness 


of quality there is no other like it. 


Boardman’s 


is the same tobacco milder, and 


Recorder 


the same but fuller flavoured. 


Gd. per oz. R. J. LEA, LTD. 
everywhere. MANCHESTER. 











KENNEL NOTES 


SOME BULLDOG MATTERS. 
NDER the potent persuasion of many American 

a number of well-known bulldogs have recent! 

expatriated, this being the most important 

recent vears. The purchaser is Mr. Thon 

Lawson, whose kennels will undoubtedly — by 
strengthened by this acquisition. Captain Beamish’s C} 
Beaming Blunderbuss and Mr. H. Clarke’s Champion Cent 
a lot of stopping whenever they were shown, and Mr. W. H 
Irish Boy was a dog of great merit. Mr. J. G. Clark’s | 
Juanita, was always a favourite of mine, and she would m 
disgraced championship honours. Unfortunately for hy 
ever, her public career has synchronised with those of thre 
of her sex fit to hold their own with the best bitches of 
twenty vears. I am sorry to say that Colonel Edelsten 
Sambur has also gone to the United States, having bee: 
by Mr. Alex. Stewart of Chicago. When I saw this do 
first time at the London Bulldog Society's show in Novy 
struck me that he had more real bulldog character in 
than most of the bigger prize-winners, and at that tiny 
young enough to improve still more. With lots of bx 
sprung ribs, a short back and tapering hind-quarters, hi 
just the sire to correct some of the most conspicuous 
the present day, and for this reason his loss is to be 
I know few others that I would rather have in my px 
holding as 1 do that there should be more at the lb: 
bulldog than a classical head. I do not care how su 
this feature may be if it is completed by slack ribs 
long and shapeless back. Admittedly the cradication 
last-named fault is somewhat complicated by the t 
brood bitches should not be too short in the back if 
to perform their miternal functions with sifety. 


THE MINIATURES. 

Most people will welcome the decision of the Kem 
raising the maximum weight of dogs to 25lb. and bitches 
This is quite low enough for a miniature, and it is to be ho 
in future the midgets will have a more natural look abou 
Some that have been shown have obviously been kept 
rations so as to bring them under weight, and I cannot 
I have seen many to please the eve. The mojoritv have b 
weedy to give the impression of a sound bulldog in mi: 
The Miniature Bulldog Club, recognising the dangers in 
to any weight limit, propose asking their judges to pay p 
attention to condition of exhibits Even now I suppose \ 
take it that a dog weighing from 26lb. to 30lb. will alwavs 
or less of a musfit Too heavy for the miniature division, h: 
not large enough to compete on satisfactory terms in the 
35lb. weight class 

HAIRDRESSING. 

Gradually we are learning the wishes of the various sj 
clubs on the trimming question. Pomeranian owncrs are 
cally unanimous in their desire to be allowed to remove lo 
from ears and feet. The Collie Club asks that superfluo 


may be taken off ears, head, legs and feet, and the views « 


Irish Terrier Association are embodied in the annual report 1 

issued : ‘‘ That we should do everything possible to promot 

showing and the stamping out of dishonest practices goes w 
saving. To suggest, however, that any wire-coated dogs she 
exhibited absolutely in the rough and without any attempt 
made to put them tidy, so that their good points may be ap 
and their bad ones not hidden, would mean that the breeds 
lose their attraction from the show point of view, and show 
mens would be practically on a par with the unkempt strect 
Certain hair must be removed if the proper outline is to lx 
but that which evervone should condemn is any attempt to 


coats which are ordinarily soft, or in any way attempt to « 


their natural colour.”” The difficulty will always be to de! 


black and white how much tidying is permissible, and wh 
must stop. One thing is perfectly clear. The use of any ho 
material for the purpose of improving a soft coat should lb 
lutely prohibited. Here, at any rate, we are on safe 

Shaving and clipping should also be put on the index. TI 
thing should be the lowering of the number of points a 
to coats in the standards, for, if trimming is to be recog! 
bad coat, unless very soft and woolly, will be able to com; 
more or less equal terms with a good, and what can be pri 
artificially should not be taken into account. I daresay t! 
sound heretical, but it seems to me to be the logical cor 
of the whole business. A. CROXTON SMI 
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JARRAH 


FENCING& GATES 


THE MOST DURABLE WOOD IN THE GROUND. 
CHEAPER THAN OAK 
Requires neither Paint nor Creosote to prevent decay. 


Illustrated Catalogue and Prices from 


MILLARS’ TIMBER & TRADING CO., LTD., 
PINNERS’ HALL, LONDON, E.C. 








IRLIGK S MALTED MILK 


BARLEY, WHEAT and MILK in Powder Form. 


TE IDEAL FOOD DRINK FOR ALL AGES 


DELICIOUS, NOURISHING AND REFRESHING. 


The wholesome nutrition of pure rich milk and choice malted 
grain, supplying strength and vigour, with little tax on digestion. 


REQUIRES NO COOKING. 


Used instead of tea, coffee, or cocoa at meals, develops healthy bodies and 
clear brains. Equally useful to the vigorous and the weak, the business 
or professional man, the youth, the maid, the mother, the child, or the infant. 


AN EFFICIENT CORRECTIVE OF INSOMNIA, TAKEN HOT BEFORE RETIRING. 





wen || 








In Glass Bottles, 1/6, 2/6, 11/-, at all Chemists and Stores 
Liberal Sample for trial free by post on request 


HORLICK’S MALTED MILK CO., Slough, Bucks., England. 
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The Ideal Skirt for GOLF & WINTER SPORTS 
COPLAND & LYE’S Tailor-made 


‘Caledonian’ 
Skirt Ee 9 




















-s__|| Perfect Wear 

Bvery —_— who loves the Outdoor Life should have one. 
New range ! now re ady ind sent Post Free, with Self-measure 
me Form rhi Skirt may lin a perfectly plain style r with box 
ple at t et 1 
wal ir if f M var H 
T eds, le i lour mnt 1 to( & Ly 
in Black, Navy i Mate 1 ( " 
Col he i a variety «Ma rial litable for Warn 

—Ny Sizes. ‘ t 25in., le 47, 38, 39, ‘40 41, 42in 
£1 ‘is. ‘special we we to measure ai 3 Large Sizes f 

5 v 


TAILOR - NADER. * coaTs MADE TO ‘MATCH ‘SKIRTS. 
Estimates on application. CARRIAGE PAID IN BRITAIN 


COPLAND & LYE, 
Caledonian House, Sauchiehall St., Glasgow. 




















THE 


“LADDER” FEED 


— of the new 


“SWAN SAF 


TY 


is the most successful feed device ever invented 

and attached to « fountain pen. With it instant 

starting ard a perfectly even flow is ensured 

Moreover. the * Swan Safety” has, in addition, 

the screw on cap which bottles up the nib in an 

airtight chamber from which ink or moisture 
cannot escape. 















The “Swan Satety" deties trouble, it can't 
leak, can't blot, can't miss. 


ASK TO TRY ONE! 


SOLD BY STATIONERS 


Prices trom - - 12:6 


Complete Illustrated Catalogue sent 
pust free on request. 


MABIE, TODD & CO. 
79 & 80, High Holborn,London, W.C. 


NOTE THE 
“LADDER” 
FEED. 








m™Allenburys Glycerine and 


rade Ma 


Black Currant Pastilles 


The most robust feel the penetrating, chilling 
effects of cold, damp, raw air. Husky, rough 
voice and tickling of the throat may be pre- 
vented by the use of the “ Allenburys” 
Glycerine and Black Currant Pastilles, 
which are palatable, efficient and 
harmless. Prepared from the purest 
glycerine and fresh fruit juice, 
their delicacy and elegance 
recommend them to all. 
Of all Chemists, in 2 0z., 4 0z., 8 oz. 


and | |b tins, at ea, 1/-, 1/7 
and 3/- each. 


















Allen & Hanburys 


.— 
37 Lombard St. 


London, 
E.Cc. 
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FOR TOWN AND COUNTRY. 


“GARDEN AND LAWN.” garden houses of good design and irreproachable workn 
NDER the above title we have recently received the They now devote much attention to the more purely orn 
1913 edition of that long-established and trustworthy side of their business lo display this to the best advanta 
garden guide, Carter’s Tested Seed Catalogue. If we have recently opened spacious galleries at 123, New 
remember rightly, we have confessed be‘ore to a Street, W., where they are displaying an extraordinarily int 
fondness for *‘ Carter’s,’’ dating from childhood’s days collection of sundials, fountains, well-heads, statuary, \ 
and born of admiration for its coloured plates, but this wrought - iron 
year our old friend has surpassed itself, and achieved in the beautiful gates both 
colour photograph of the Japanese garden at the Royal International antique and 
Horticultural Exhibition of last year a quite distinctive artisti: modern. and in 
uccess That the garden itself was a brilliant triumph, everyone everv concei\ 
who visited the show will remembet It carried off the Horticul ible style, in 
tural Club Cup and the gold medal, and won for its designers and cluding En- 
constrt rs a unique position as landscape gardeners of a very elish. French 
high In addition Messrs. Carter claim to have estab ltali: and 
lishe record in awards for any seed-house at the exhibition Dutch 
list including a gold medal for sweet peas and a large silver medal specimens 
for their method of seed testing That this award was very fully illustrate 
ved, all who have experienced the reliability of the firm peculiat 
will fully agre It has been the outcome of many vears adaptive for 
of strenuous work and patient watchfulness. Nearly a hundred whik ithes 
years ago James Carter, the founder of the firm, set the fashion would fit ad 
we believe, in guaranteeing the germination of his garden seeds mirably into 
and the system, brought to a pitch of high perfection by modern 
cence and up-to-date cultural practice, is still followed by hi 
HCCeSSOT Not onlv are the seeds tested in the laboratory, but vard n archi 
also they are grown in the grounds at Raynes Park in their prope tecture. neither 
cason, so that every phase of their development may be studied would be op 


ind their faithfulness to type issured It is by these methods pressive ol out 


that Messrs. Carter and Co. have been enabled to introduce what of place in the 
have now become standard varieties of many vegetables and flowers 
ind it is by these methods that their seeds have won golden opinions, 
not only in England, but all over the world Any novelties of the 
vear are clearly marked in the new catalogue, but to the amateur 

to whom the vegetable garden is generally very much ferrva incognita 


the variously sized assortments of seeds will give a safe basis 


varden 
modest dimen 
sions. The sub- 
ject of treillage 
has also cn 


cupied Messrs 
on which to start operations, while the copious notes with which White's atten- 


the lists and illustrations are interspersed will be of the greatest tion for many 
years ; indeed, 
FOR GARDENS LARGE AND SMALL they were prac- 

\nyone who has any experience of a garden knows that the tically respon- 
most difficult part of its adornment is the right choice of ornaments sible for its 
One feels in even the smallest garden, providing it is laid out on development 
some coherent plan and is not merely a horticultural patchwork in this country, 


assistance to amateur and professional alike. 


that something in the way of vase or sundial is required to centralise although it HEAD 

some favourite spot, and form, as it were, a connecting link between ictually dates 

man’s handiwork and that of Nature, while a larger space calls back to Roman times, and was in high favour on the Continent 
for pergolas, garden houses, fountains, et Until recently, although the cighteenth and early nineteenth century. Perhaps its 


rustic seats and summer-houses were liberally exploited, this more opularity here was due in a large measure to the very limit 


ornamental aspect of garden equipment was much _ neglected towhich it was at first applied and the flimsv manner in whi 


The good existing specimens were mainly antiques, or of foreign constructed Messrs. White were prectically the first to r 
workmanship, and quite beyond the means of the modest garden- manifold advantages and the secret of its successful consti 
love The growth of artistic feeling which marked the end of No one, perhaps, realises the value of treillage so fully as the | 
purely artificial gardening, however, created a demand, of which gardener, who by its means is enabled to bring odd corners, ur 
leads and bare walls which have hitherto been hopeless eveso 
his scheme of decoration We have in mind at the moment 
spacious but hopelessly exposed and ugly garden in the nei 
hood of Regent’s Park which has been completely metamor 
and rendered not only habitable but beautiful by the jr 
use of treillage; and we feel safe in saying that those w 
trying to solve the problem of beautifving such a spot will fir 
Messrs. White’s excellent examples of this work alone will 1 
visit to the new galleries. 
A PROGRESSIVE BUSINESS. 

Although the Canada Life Assurance Company has onl 
established in this country about ten years, its rapidly in 
business has already necessitated moving to larger and more 
date premises. The new Canada Life Office in Ning Street, ‘ 
side, is a fine specimen of modern commercial architectu 
was built for the sole use of the Company, and will permit, f¢ 
time to come, the proportionate expansion which, judging fr 
experience, this sound and progressive Company has every 1 
expect 

A LUXURIOUS SWIMMING BATH. 

One of the most luxurious swimming baths that have ev 
built in this country is that recently completed for Mr. 5. ! 
at Maiden Erlegh, near Reading. It is practically a repro 
of an old Roman bath, such as were made familiar to all ot 
the late Sir Lawrence Alma-Tadema, and is carried out wit! 
sumptuousness of architecture and colour that would have gla 
the artist’s heart fhe entire interior is of marble, includ 

bath itself, and the walls are panelled with a variety of b 
coloured marbles, while the columns supporting the root 
composed of a solid block weighing over two tons 
total length of the bath itself is sixtv-two feet, while the « 
length of the building, which is surmounted by a root 
is ninety-two feet. The contract was executed by Messrs 
and Gillow of Oxford Street, W., and included the inst 
4 SUNNY FOUNTAIN of a heating system and another installation for emptying 1 
into a lake some two hundred yards away. From the da\ 
the supply was soon forthcoming from the well-known firm of excavations on the site were made, the time occupied in 
Messrs John P. White and Sons of The Py ghtle Works, Bedford pletion of the work was onlv eighteen weeks, and when one « 
For a considerable number of years this firm have been working the amount of work and the nicety entailed, this probal 
on the lines indicated and making garden seats, pergolas and stitutes a record in organisation and execution. 
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